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We tip our editorial hat toward the executive board of the 
Department of Lutheran Elementary School Principals (DLESP) of 
the Lutheran Education Association for their advice and direction in 
achieving the shape of this issue. Their suggestions of topics and 
authors have been incorporated herein for your edification. A sam- 
pling follows... 

The Middle School as a concept may puzzle some but James 
Ellefson gives us reason to believe that our Lutheran schools would be 
well advised to explore its possibilities in some depth. 

Two men who have served with distinction as District executives 
of education give ourreaders the benefit of their seasoned thinking by 
addressing two quite distinct areas of concern. Keith Loomans of 
Texas tells us how District execs such as he serve as a “Partner in 
Ministry.” Rick Herman points the direction for how local boards of 
education can be freed to serve more effectively. 

Those of us a bit longer in the tooth as it were may be somewhat 
taken aback by how Synodical placement procedures have changed 
since our college days. Bill Rietschel, as a former placement officer at 
one of our colleges, gives us an account of the metamorphosis of 
practices in this once sacrosanct domain. 

What kinds of journals do our various education profs throughout 
Synodread? Richard Graudin made a survey to find out and shares the 
results with us. 

Kurt Stadtwald gives us his insights into Luther and his times as 
he discusses “Luther Among the Humanists.” 

Since many of our readers are serving or have served as youth 
directors, a history of the Walther League will be especially meaning- 
ful. Jon Pahl of Valparaiso University has written a book on the 
subject but gives us a shorter version in his article. All this in 
preparation for the 100thanniversary celebration to be held in Chicago 
in May. 

Finally, Elaine Sipe gives us the benefit of her status as an alumna 
and a faculty member of Concordia, River Forestin the “Focus on the 
Concordias” series. 

Bon appetit!+ 
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Wayne Lucht 


Toward a Sacrificial Ministry 


A theologian friend of mine once remarked, rather casually, that 
he could not find New Testament justification for the doctrine of the 
ordained ministry. At the time, I felt little need for that insight since 
the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, joined with the diverse 
functions and gifts of the Body of Christ, were sufficient for my 
purposes. Truth to tell, they still are. 

However, currently there seems to be a lively interest in exploring 
the nature of ministry. There are those who believe the term “ministry” 
has been lessened and cheapened by frivolous application to all full- 
time church work. The most loudly-asserted position of these critics 
maintains there is only one ministry—the ordained—and that all 
others are simply derivations of it. In a recent communication to full 
time workers in the church, the president of the Missouri Synod, Alvin 
Barry, clearly espouses this position. While expressing appreciation 
for the work of Christian educators, for example, and pointing to the 
need for continued team work, Dr. Barry left no doubt that only the 
ordained ministry qualifies theologically to be described by that term. 

By its nature, this is the kind of issue that invites heated response. 
Yet if that were the only resultant of such interest, neither the church 
nor its workers would be well served. Discerning the mind of God has 
never been an easy task. The challenge of controlling ego needs while 
engaged in arduous scholarship has not always been met successfully 
by theologians. We need to wish them well and pray that God’s name 
be glorified by their efforts. 

Yet one may still raise the question, is this issue an important one 
and does its consideration have the potential of being more destructive 
than beneficial? Could not the energy and effort needed to resolve it 
be used more productively elsewhere? 
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We will not attempt to address the second question but would propose a modest “Yes” 
to the first. 

There is no doubt that, regarding church workers and especially those on the teaching 
roster, the church is facing a crisis of maintenance to say nothing of recruitment. Why is this? 

Simply stated, being called into full-time church work means being called into a 
sacrificial vocation. It follows that if material benefits cannot be part of the equation, the 
appeal of a transcendent good musttake up the slack. In other words, God’s call must be strong 
enough to overcome one’s doubts and mis-givings. And, it must also be said, recognition of 
such service by members of the communion of saints helps not only to validate that service 
but to encourage the worker to continue in it. 

The losses to “burn out” may very well be traceable to loss of vision that the work has 
eternal value. As a nineteenthcentury philosopher said so aptly, “He who has a why to live 
for can bear with almost any how.” 

What does all this have to do with whether teachers can properly be called “ministers”? 

I do not know except to say that the risks involved, well-intentioned and theologically 
sound as the effort may be, by a shuffling of categories, may extort a greater price from the 
communion of saints than is prudent or expedient. 

Ifthe theological study of the matter does come down onthe side of one ordained ministry, 
it would be hoped it would be accompanied by a clearer understanding and teaching of what 
personal ministry and service means for all the saints. 


W?RImTING FOR THE CHURCH 


The Curriculum Development Department of Concordia Publishing House (CPH) will 
offer its popular “Writing for the Church” workshop this summer at Concordia University 
Wisconsin in Mequon (Milwaukee area), July 25-31, 1993, staffed by Dr. Earl H. Gaulke, 
Chief Editor of the department and Jane Fryar, Editor of VBS Materials. 


Mail your application to Writing for the Church Workshop, Concordia University 
Wisconsin, Continuing Education Division, 12800 North Lake Shore Drive, Mequon, WI 
53092, (Phone: 414/243-4314; FAX: 414/243-4351). 
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James Ellefson 


The Middle School 
Possible in a Lutheran School? 


Have you ever heard students in 6th, 7th, and 8th grade called “the strange ones?” Have 
you ever heard the stereotypes “wild,” “troublesome,” “disrespectful,” “unpredictable,” or 
“brain dead” used to describe the general characteristics of the American young adolescent? 
Are there any positive comments people make about this group? It is no secret that they are 
difficult to deal with. Yet there is a growing appreciation for the uniqueness of the early 
adolescents and their place in the “middle.” They are neither elementary nor high school 
students. Their needs are special, and special programs, approaches, and organization help 
fit their unique needs. While the middle school means special programs, approaches, and 
organization, it is also a matter of attitude, of expectations, of sensitivity, and of perception. 
Many more educators today are interested in the middle school because its program is 
designed to recognize and value the uniqueness of the growth stage spanning the transition 
from childhood to adolescence. 

The purpose of this article is to identify why this group of young adolescents is special, 
why they need a special program and what that program might include. It will also suggest 
what we Lutherans can do to enhance educational programs for students between the ages of 
10.and 14. We Lutherans do more than teach our students; we minister to body, soul and mind. 








James Ellefson teaches upper grades at Immanuel, Palatine, Illinois. 
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Theessential features of themiddleschool, 
I believe, enhance the unique mission of 
the Lutheran school. 

First, there is the research on the 
“transescent” and their needs. A 
transescent is another name for young- 
sters at early adolescence going through a 
great range of major developmental 
changes in their lives—physical, sexual, 
social and personal. All of these changes 
occur at different rates among different 
individuals. No single characteristic or 
stereotype describes an 11-year-old or a 
typical 14-year-old; there are vast differ- 
ences among them. Yet, despite this di- 
versity, certain characteristics appear to 
apply to many, if not most, of the boys and 
girls. 

1. This age group seems to be on an 

emotional roller coaster, going 

through different moods all within 
the same day. 


2. They tend to worry abouthow they 
look to others and wonder if the oth- 
ers know about their secret imperfec- 
tions. Most yearn to be physically 
normaland many perceivethemselves 
not to be. They tend to worry about 
things measurable, like their waists, 
their breasts, their penis, their shoe 
size, or their pimple size and their 
height. 
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3. The young adolescents today are 
bigger than the previous generation. 
They grow faster and reach their adult 
height earlier. Girls are reaching 
menarche at least one year earlier 
than their mothers. 


4, Inthe egocentric yet comparative 
world of the young adolescent, any 
differences are generally translated 
into feelings of inadequacy and defi- 
ciency, clearly for some more than 
others. The overweight, short female 
and the skinny, acned boy without 
pubic hair may have more negative 
feelings to overcome than their peers. 
5. With middle level students there is 
a particularly strong need for social- 
ization. Because of this need it is 
importantto havea schoolsetting that 
does not enforce restrictive rules 
where socialization would be appro- 
priate. This would deprive young- 
sters of growth opportunities. Early 
adolescents will, with or without per- 
mission, pass notes, meetin the wash- 
rooms, and whisper to each other in 
class. Their needs are better met 
when conversation is regarded as an 
important aspect of education, where 
groups work together. 


6. The selection of friends is an 
important act for adolescents. Stu- 
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dents conform to peer pressure and 
influences more strongly between the 
ages of eleven and seventeen. Young 
adolescents who are truly fond of 
theirparents seem to have less needto 
conform to the demands of peers. 
Yet, adolescents who come from dys- 
functional families seem to be more 
subject to, and have a greater need 
for, peer approval. 
7. There is more emotional turnoil 
than existed inearlier periods of child- 
hood. Many contradictions appear at 
this major transitionary period. They 
might say yes and mean no. A boy 
may want to play basketball but de- 
Cline when his team must remove 
their shirts. A girlmightpledge friend- 
ship forever and break a trust an hour 
later. At home, he may cry in his 
bedroom then mock his sister for cry- 
ing. She might join in a community 
Clean-up project, but allow her room 
to become a major disaster area.(1) 
It can be said that the importance of 
the middle school is its insistence that a 
school’s emphasis on content and aca- 
demic excellence not be at the expense of 
strong emotional support because it does 
not contribute to the general well-being of 
its students. These youngsters do need to 
be surrounded by adults who manifest a 
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caring attitude and interest in their prob- 
lems. Emotional autonomy will develop 
in varying degrees as children approach 
adulthood. But the fact that some of the 
boys shave and some of the girls appear to 
be adult women should not lead us to 
believethatmiddlelevelstudentsareadults 
with little need for strong emotional sup- 
port. The growth of emotional maturity is 
facilitated not only by good role models, 
but by young adolescents’ advances in 
intellectual development.(2) 


THe Essenmuat Features oF MODtE 
SCHOOLS 

According to William Alexander, the 
“father of the middle school,” schools for 
students aged ten to fourteen should in- 
clude the following features: 

Guidance. The guidance system 
should provide an adult who has the time 
and responsibility for each student, assur- 
ing familiarity and continuity in providing 
advice on academic, personal, and social 
matters. (This is a teacher, nota guidance 
counselor). 

Transition/Articulation. School 
shouldensurea smooth transition between 
elementary and high school by orienting 
students and providing close articulation 
and coordination of learning experiences. 

Block TimeSchedule/Interdiscipli- 
nary Teams. The daily schedule should 
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feature blocks of instructional time during 
which inter-disciplinary teams of teachers 
provide appropriate learning experiences 
for their students. 

Appropriate Teaching Strategies. 
A variety of teaching strategies that have 
been shown to be particularly effective 
with students of this age group should be 
used. 

Exploratory. Schools should offera 
wide range of exploratory or elective 
courses for students to develop their inter- 
ests, andall students shouldhave thechance 
to participate in intramural athletics. 

Appropriate Core Curriculum/ 
Learning Skills. A core of learning expe- 
riences appropriate to the middle phase of 
schooling should be required of all stu- 
dents, and students should master learning 
skills needed for future study.(3) 


Wuart LUTHERAN SCHOOLS AND 
EpucaTors CAN Do 


1. For the guidance aspect of the 
middle school several things could be 
done. If you are from a school having 
combined classes 6-7-8, or 7-8, you 
havethe greatest opportunity ofknow- 
ing your students and taking respon- 
sibility for them. For both large and 
small schools, you can take time to 
workonan Advisor-Advisee program. 
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There are many quality programs al- 
ready published. They generally deal 
with such topics as: orientation to 
school; building trust; study skills; 
self-concept; family; peer relations; 
communications; decision making; 
and futureplanning. These programs 
provide hands-on fun activities and 
afford tremendous opportunities for 
integrating the faith. 

2. For the transition/articulation com- 
ponent, teachers and schools in Luth- 
eran schools probably do many of the 
things recommended or suggested. 
One is to have a new student orienta- 
tion at the beginning of the year, with 
each new student assigned a peer. In 
addition, there could be an orienta- 
tion of parents, giving parents the 
opportunity of visiting classes. Fi- 
nally, teachers should visit the homes 
of their students. 


But what do you do if your students 
have five teachers? Each teacher 
needs to be assigned a group of stu- 
dents. Most Lutheran schools still do 
this visitation as a matter-of-course. I 
am sure you have many ideas of your 
own that would help accentuate this 
part of a middle school program. 


3. For instruction, the upper grades 
are usually organized by subject with 
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a set time limit for each of those 
subjects per day. Where schools have 
more than one teacher for the upper 
grades, and departmentalization dic- 
tates thateach teacher teach a subject, 
we tend to think of our subject only, 
Schools need to establish an interdis- 
ciplinary team, whose role would be 
to meet and plan instruction and share 
information about common students 
and problems. Has the health class 
covered material that was also cov- 
ered in perhaps the science class? 
Has the English teacher had a unit on 
the West, and the U.S. History teacher 
had his unit later in the school year? 
Blocks of time workare easy to estab- 
lish when the school is small, but the 
goal should be to have team planning 
time each week to develop blocks of 
time for teaching. Every class does 
not need 45 minutes per day, andina 
large school where a teacher might 
teach two sections of the same class, 
a team might want to change the class 
by rotating some students. 


4. Since many teachers who teach the 
upper grades were trained in second- 
ary education, we tend to think in 
terms of appropriate instruction be- 
ing direct instruction. We really need 
to think about usingas many teaching 


strategies as possible, even to thepoint 
of dividing the class instructional time 
into two or three different activities 
per class. Of great importance is 
cooperative learning (See articles on 
cooperative learning in Sept/Oct 1990 
and Jan/Feb 1991 issues of Lutheran 
Education) since it is appropriate to 
the middle level student’s learning 
styleand developmental needs. Other 
developmentally appropriate instruc- 
tional methods should include: (a) a 
vehicle for connecting new informa- 
tion to what is already known, thus 
helping students to feel more confi- 
dent about learning new material and 
recognizing and validating their own 
experience; (b) success-oriented ex- 
periences in abstract thinking thatmay 
help students move gradually from 
the concrete to the abstract levels of 
reasoning; (c) an opportunity to move 
and change activities; (d) successful 
experiences that help students feel 
better about themselves as learners; 
(e) motivation to leam through the 
use of strategies that heighten stu- 
dents’ curiosity about learning. 

5. In 1987, when the synod produced 
the series /ntegrating the Faith, the 
goal was to incorporate the faith into 
every subject of the day. In keeping 
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with the middle school philosophy it 
would be important to do that and to 
incorporate or integrate all subjects 
together. The purpose of this is sum- 
marized by Roland Barth in his book 
Run School Run. “Organizing the 
child’s day by subject matter (math, 
science, language, social studies) dis- 
integrates learning experiences. 
Children’s experiences do not sort 
themselves into tidy categories corre- 
sponding to various disciplines.”(4) 

The development of the interdiscipli- 
nary unit helps break down these cat- 
egories, realizing thatbecause of staff- 
ing and other necessities, all instruc- 
tion obviously cannot be organized in 
this way. Time and meetings are 
needed to develop these units. But 
there is hope, because there are now 
sources for prepared units which can 
be reworked along a teacher’s spe- 
cific teaching style and interests. 
Breaking downthemiddleschoolstu- 
dentsintocross grade level teams will 
help provide worthwhile interaction 
among students, and in alarge school, 
most feel this is a great arrangement. 
In a small school this type of cross 
grade level organization is already a 
fact of life. Topics for units can 
include everything from the “Rain 
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Forest,” “The Future,” “Flight,” or 
even “Conflicts and Their Resolu- 
tion.” With these units, it is amazing 
how the Christian faith can be an 
integral part of learning, especially 
through Bible study. 

6. Schools ill serve students when 
they narrow their opportunities and 
track them toward a predetermined 
destination. The goal should be to 
havestudents try as many activities as 
possible. If your school participates 
in interscholastic sports andsomestu- 
dents do not make the team, do you 
provide intramuralactivitiesforthem? 
If your cheerleading squad has nor- 
mally eight members and one year 
you have twelve try out, can you not 
make two squads of six, one for home 
games and one for away games? 
Eliminating such students will not 
help your students emotionally, a 
middle school goal. 

7. What about teaching the faith and, 
specifically, confirmation instruction? 
Determinants of one’s behavior as an 
adult, self-concept, learning interests 
and skills, and values largely are 
formed in this period of life. In addi- 
tion, transescents are willing to work 
hardand sacrifice, especially if social 
rewards are involved. Altruism and 
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high ideals are characteristic of this 
age and can be directed toward insti- 
tutions such as school, community, 
churchand government. Whatare we 
doing with curriculum and teaching 
strategies? Whatare we doing to take 
advantage of these transescent traits? 


With confirmation instruction we are 
generally content for students at this 
age to hear, absorb, memorize, and 
repeat. They are prepared for their 
essay writing and/or questioning ses- 
sion later in the year. Are the students 
ever instructed in small groups where 
interaction and a more personalized 
approach can be instituted? Or is the 
pastor and/or teacher more of a disci- 
plinarian? How do we teach applica- 
tion of the faith to individual lives? 
Does the pastor meet with the student 
and his or her parents like “regular” 
teachers might? Doing a better job 
may mean individualization and in- 
dependent study. Somehow we need 
to make the jump from knowledge to 
faith in action. What aspects of min- 
istry are available for students to be- 
come involved in, inorderto begin to 
“set the stage” for future layperson 


involvement? The message is clear: 
achieving meaningful results will 
meana “team” approach and the par- 
ticipation of all teachers, staff, and 
pastors. 


SUMMARY 

The essential middle school consists 
of many aspects, but the most important is 
the development of the “ethos of caring” 
characteristic. Theanalogy is usually made 
betweena middle school anda symphony. 
A typical 6th, 7th and 8th grade contains a 
variety of students at various places of 
development. The need is to put the many 
parts together and blend the many factors 
to create powerful experiences for stu- 
dents. The values they form in these years 
will guide decisions they make, both as 
teenagers and adults. 
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Keith Loomans 


The District Exec, A Partner [n Ministry, A 
Friend In Need 


Richard phoned late one evening. He had just returned home after a School Board 
meeting. He usually didn’t attend board meetings. He was the fifth and sixth grade teacher 
and responsible, among other things, for the congregation and school athletic program. He 
was at the board meeting at the request of the board. He had been calledon the carpet for what 
aparent described as inappropriate words when the parent hadconfronted him witha problem 
being experienced by the parent’s child. He thought the matter had been settled when he talked 
with the mother of his student. He had reported the situation to his principal. The board 
meeting shook him up. He needed to talk! 

The District Education Executive is not apt to receive emergency phone calls in the 
middle of the night like a doctor. However, he is apt to get an emergency call from a teacher, 
administrator, or DCE who is saying, “Ican’t take itanymore! I’m dying here! I needa Call!” 

Thave received calls like that. I’ve received letters from educators expressing frustration, 
fear and pain over the circumstances in their personal and professional lives. I’ve had 
conversations in classrooms, principals’ offices, homes, and my own office with educators 
whose stress level has approached or is rapidly approaching the level of distress. 

For example, in the course of three days I received a letter from a person who had been 
in a position just a short time and was finding it necessary to move; a phone call froma teacher 
who has accepted a Call and was now being harassed in the process of leaving the 
congregation; and, I had to recommend to the District President that an educator who needed 





Dr. Keith Loomans serves in the Texas District as Director, Board for Parish Services. 
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to move be placed on restricted status until 
problems could be resolved. Educators 
today are under much greater stress than 
ever before. Parental expectations, con- 
gregational expectations, administrative 
expectations, and the demands of the daily 
schedule are intensifying. Societal pres- 
sures on children, youth and their family 
members impact the ministry of the edu- 
cator. And ithas always been true that the 
circumstances of the educator’s own per- 
sonal life impact the ministry of the educa- 
tor. 


No matter what the circumstance, he 
or She needs a friend! 


In these kinds of circumstances the 
Christian educator understandably turns 
to the Lord in prayer. What a friend we 
have in Jesus, all our sins and griefs to 
bear, what a privilege to carry everything 
to God in prayer. 

But fellow Christians, especially col- 
leagues, are thereto share the burden. The 
educator should turn to pastor, principal, a 
colleague, or a friend to air and share his/ 
her dilemma. The District Education Ex- 
ecutive, a partner in ministry, can also be 
a friend in need. 

When! meet with beginning teachers 
and DCE’s, with educators new to the 
District, I identify the people in the district 
structure who are in a position to assist 
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them in time of need. The District Presi- 
dent is the “chief shepherd” of all who 
minister in the District. He is assisted by 
vice-presidents and circuits counselors. 
Any of these pastors are available for 
counsel and guidance. 

Then there is the District Education 
Executive or someone with similar re- 
sponsibilities who assists the president in 
ministry among the educators in the Dis- 
trict-in the role of “personnel” manager. I 
give them my office and home phone 
numbers and give them permission to call 
me at any time day ornight. And they call, 
early inthe moming, during the day, late at 
night. (I've never been awakened in the 
middle of the night with such a call. I’m 
thankful for that thoughtfulness!) How- 
ever, if someone is spending a sleepless 
night over an issue I’m willing to spend 
time with that person. I also assure them 
that I will meet with them to discuss prob- 
lems and needs. 

Thereare those times in the educator’s 
life when there is need to share circum- 
stances and concerns with someone re- 
moved from the situation. When a person 
is still probing for understanding of a 
relationship with a colleague, a pastor, an 
administrator and needs objectivity and 
confidentiality, the DistrictEducation Exec 
is there—a friend in need. The exec is 
there to help clarify the situation, help the 
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educator ask and deal with the right ques- 
tions, help put things in perspective, and 
help the person with his/her perception 
and analysis of the circumstances. 

This is trueespecially when an educa- 
tor feels the need for achange. Whether 
one is a seasoned worker or relatively new 
in ministry this is always a heart-wrench- 
ing experience. Thereismuchsoul-search- 
ing. There are feelings of guilt. What will 
people think? I’ve beenhere only a year, 
two years, three years. When you havea 
Call aren’t you supposed to stay with that 
congregation, with that ministry forever? 

Itis notunusual for the person to have 
feelings of inadequacy. “Am fit to be a 
minister in God’s kingdom?” Personal 
worth and ability are questioned. 

At a time like this the person needs 
care, support, love, encouragement and 
prayer. (One thing Iam trying to do is be 
more adequate in my prayers for and with 
the individual, whether that is in a phone 
conversation or a face-to-face visit.) The 
exec can help the person who needs help to 
Clarify his/her circumstances. 

Listening is important. What are the 
feelings? The educator usually has al- 
ready considered a number of options. 
But, if not, the exec can help expand the 
possibilities. The exec can help the educa- 
tor understand the process of seeking new 
challenges. The conversation can focus 
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on responsible action. I strongly advise 
that for someone who wants to make a 
change it is very important that one ac- 
cepts a Call to a new challenge rather than 
away from a troubling situation. That 
often means confronting thecircumstances 
whichgaverise to thethought thata change 
is needed. The exec, with the permission 
of the educator, can suggest ways in which 
that can be done and can continue to give 
counsel throughout the process. Further- 
more, the exec is there to provide guidance 
for the completion of the proper forms— 
the Lutheran Educator Biographical 
Record and the Personnel Application 
Form. 

Often, because of circumstances, the 
educator wants to go through this process 
without informing co-workers. That’s all 
right to a point. However, there comes a 
time when one has to own his/her actions 
and make public his/her intent of seeking 
new challenges. Since the completion of 
the Personnel Application Form involves 
an evaluation, that evaluation should be 
written by his/her superior, even if that 
means getting a review which may not be 
exactly what is desired. That is threaten- 
ing! But, itis better than avoidance. When 
it is apparent that it is not advisable to get 
the evaluation from the superior, the exec 
can suggest a course of action. In either 
circumstance the district exec has the op- 
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portunity to put the evaluation in context 
by the remarks he or she adds to the form. 

Not every educator’s desire to move 
is prompted by negative circumstances in 
a congregation or ministry. There will be 
times when a person feels directed by the 
Lord to seek new opportunities for king- 
dom service. When these thoughts occur 
one should talk to the district exec. Seek 
that help, counsel and advice. Again, the 
exec can help clarify thinking by raising 
the right questions. It is important in this 
process that the educator talk about the 
feelings and hear himself/herself express 
his/her thoughts. Getting feedback from 
the exec helps enhance the process. 

When a Call has been received, the 
educator is encouraged to share that infor- 
mation with the District Office. This is 
done not only for the purpose of having an 
official listing of Calls received, declined 
and under consideration, but also to allow 
the exec to speak with the educator-elect 
regarding the Call under consideration. 
The exec can reflect onthe circumstances, 
ask challenging questions, provide infor- 
mation and generally give counsel so that 
the called worker faces the decision as 
objectively as possible. The exec also 
wants to keep the educator in his/her 
prayers. 

The picture of the District Exec as 
Partner in Ministry, Friend in Need is far 
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from complete if one sees that person as 
primarily a personnel manager. The exec 
is involved in all aspects of school minis- 
try and works with all involved in the 
process of developing and maintaining 
excellence in school ministry. Among the 
roles the exec plays are encourager, chal- 
lenger, facilitator, equipper/trainer, 
resourcer/broker, definer/clarifier, liaison, 
evaluator, visionary and shepherd. 

The District Education Executive is 
an encourager of DCE’s, Day Care and 
Preschool Administrators, Elementary and 
Secondary School Principals, the staffs of 
all these programs, as well as the lay 
leadership involved in educational minis- 
tries. Through the written and spoken 
word the exec has the opportunity to “cheer 
up and cheer on” the forces, encouraging 
them in their important ministries. The 
exec has the opportunity to share the word 
in a variety of circumstances and remind 
all in the ministry of their empowerment 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Added to the role of cheerleader is 
that of challenger, urging servants to func- 
tion at their highest level of competence 
and effectiveness. The exec urges Chris- 
tian educators to continue their education 
through formal and informal processes. 
Administrators and teachers are encour- 
aged to utilize new approaches to teaching 
and learning. 
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The exec often is a facilitator of edu- 
cator growth and development. Execs 
have the opportunity to guide the develop- 
ment of conference programs and other 
inservice activity. Because the exec moves 
across the District he/she is able to define 
and interpret ministry needs to those who 
are directly responsible and involved in 
program planning. In the process, he can 
also help facilitate interaction between 
pastors and ministers of education. 

The exec often functions as equipper! 
trainer as the leader of various work- 
shops, seminars, and conference sectionals 
among teacher, pastors, DCE’s, adminis- 
trators and boards. 

While most execs do a lot of training 
and equipping they probably are more 
involved as resourcers/ brokers. The exec 
is a strong partner in ministry—a friend in 
need as he responds to the needs of educa- 
tors by referring them to resource people 
and processes in the District, the Synod 
and all its educational institutions, the 
state and nation. One significant example 
of this activity is the development of call 
lists for congregations and counseling con- 
gregations planning to call graduates. 

In the process of assisting congrega- 
tions in the Calling process the District 
Education Executive is a definer/clarifier. 
School Board chairpersons, congregation 
chairmen, and, sometimes, school admin- 
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istrators are not always sure of call proce- 
dures, call terminology (tenured and non- 
tenured calls; Minister of Religion Com- 
missioned, Reduction in Force Policies, 
etc.). The exec is also called upon to 
interpret and clarify national, state and 
local educational laws and practice. 

That brings us to the role of liaison. 
The exec is expected, in most district job 
descriptions, to be the liaison to the state 
education agency, health department and 
the many organizations and agencies to 
which Lutheran schools are linked either 
by law or expediency. The education exec 
tries to represent the cause of Lutheran 
educators and schools in as many arenas 
as possible. When the arena is nationwide 
the exec works with fellow execs and 
Synod’s national school office personnel. 

The education exec is often called on 
to be an evaluator. While some Districts 
have reduced this expectation, there are 
those Districts in which the exec is one of 
the prime evaluators of classroom teach- 
ers and school administrative personnel. 
Most schools with full or part-time admin- 
istrators carry on their own evaluation 
processes. Various groups, including Luth- 
eran Education Association departments, 
have produced excellentresources for this 
important aspectof schoolministry. How- 
ever, where there are teaching principals 
they need the assistance of the district 
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exec or personnel under the direction of 
the exec intheirevaluation activity. Execs 
are sometimes asked to assist congrega- 
tions in Board of Education/School Board 
evaluations. 

A role being played more frequently 
today by the education exec is that of 
visionary. The exec is concerned with the 
future of the day-school ministry in the 
congregation. He is part of a collective 
process of determining the scope of the 
future mission of the school as it is in- 
volved in being a strong resource for the 
worship, witness, nurture, service, fellow- 
ship and stewardship functions of the con- 
gregation. 

There is at least one more role that 
must be mentioned, that of shepherd. The 
implication is not that the exec is in charge 
of the flock of workers. Rather, the exec 
prays for all who labor in the kingdom, 
tries to support the spiritual growth of 
educators, grieves when they grieve, cel- 
ebrates when they celebrate. The exec is 
concerned about the material support of 
the professional church worker and urges 
congregation leaders to be responsible in 
these areas. The exec tries to know all the 
workers so that he can better respond to 
their needs. In large Districts that is very 
difficult. Not always can there be a first- 
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name-basis relationship. But, that doesn’t 
mean that the exec is not thinking about 
and praying for all the educators in the 
district. District Education Executives 
care! 

This has not been anexhaustive list of 
the roles of the District Education Execu- 
tivenor have thoselisted been treated in an 
exhaustive manner. The fact is the exec is 
involved in many roles as a partner in 
ministry—a friend in need. Carol King 
sings, “You've Got a Friend.” Paul Hill 
tells us of our link with our great partner in 
ministry and friend in need, our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, when he sings, “Lean 
on Me!” and “Reach Out and Touch!” 
District execs are in relational ministry 
which emanates from God through Christ 
and is empowered by the Holy Spirit. 
Only when that is present is the exec a 
partner in ministry-a friend in need. 

Paul's words to the Philippians echo 
in this exec’s ears, (Phil. 1:3-6), “I thank 
my God every time I remember you. Inall 
my prayers for all of you, I always pray 
with joy because of yourpartnership in the 
gospel from the first day until now, being 
confident of this, thathe who begana good 
work in you will carry it on to completion 
until the day of Christ Jesus.”+- 
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School Board Empowerment...Is Your Board 
Free To Be Effective? 


Imagine being in a high-pressure leadership position and having a group of volunteers 
committed to working closely with you for the betterment of the organization you serve. These 
people are willing to regularly give of their time to advise and encourage you, and to establish 
a framework by which you can carry out your daily responsibilities. They give you feedback 
about your efforts and at the same time provide you the great security of knowing that you are 
not solely responsible for the success of the organization. 

Sound pretty good? You bet!! Fortunately, the potential for this scenario is present in 
Lutheran schools. Theschool principal is the leader. The school board is the volunteer group. 

Unfortunately, the idyllic nature of this scenario often is not present in Lutheran schools. 
For many school principals, working with the board of education is a source of tension and 
frustration. Likewise, many school board members “burn-out” quickly and become disillu- 
sioned with service on the board. 

In order to prevent frustration and “burn-out,” congregation and school leaders must have 
acommon understanding about the purpose and role of the board. Leaders must also be aware 
of important factors which impact the ability of the board and the principal to operate 
effectively in the changing environment of today’s Lutheran school. 





Dr. Richard Herman was Executive Director, Division for Parish Services, Florida-George 
District, LCMS. He is also a former president of The Lutheran Education Association. He 
recently joined the staff of Wheat Ridge Ministries. 
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THE SCHOOL Boab - DESIGNED To 
ASSURE. INTEGRITY 


In many non-public schools, board 
members are known as “trustees.” This 
title provides a graphic description of the 
importance of the role. School boards 
exist to protect the “trust” students, par- 
ents, and the community place in the insti- 
tution. According to the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools, “trustees 
are the custodians of the integrity of the 
institution, of its standing and reputation 
built by the founders and those who have 
labored over the years.”(8) 

In order to uphold the trust of the 
institution, board members arecalled upon 
to look not only at the current program, but 
also to protect the school’s future. Ina 
very real sense, the job of the board mem- 
ber “is to make decisions in such a way 
that...current students’ children will be 
able to come to [the] school and to experi- 
ence [the] school’s mission 20-30 years 
from now.”(6) 

The basis for the appropriate use of 
authority as a school board is the mission 
or purpose of the school. In Lutheran 
schools, the school’s purpose is driven by 
the mission of the congregation which 
sponsors it. The congregation’s mission, 
along with the school’s purpose and phi- 
losophy statements, becomes the corner- 
stone and point of reference for all board 
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decisions. Speaking to the new board 
member, one author stresses this point 
when he states “There can be no higher 
priority for a new trustee than a thorough 
understanding of your school’s mission 
and statement of philosophy, nor for a 
board, than the development of, and con- 
tinual, reference to, these two docu- 
ments.”(6) 

Within their role as “trustees” Luth- 
eran school boards are called to carry out 
a number of specific responsibilities. 
Among these are: Developing appropri- 
ate policies, reviewing the principal's per- 
formance, providing for the hiring of staff, 
supervising the funding/financial opera- 
tion, reporting to the congregation, and 
providing for the promotion of the 
school.”(12) Since the board’s concern is 
the long-term health of the school, these 
responsibilities are carried out with a vi- 
sion toward the future, not just the present. 


I's Sete, Bur It’s Not Easy!! 


A key to the effective operation of 
any school board is a proper understand- 
ing of the distinctions between the role 
and influence of the board and the school 
principal. The basic division of responsi- 
bility between board and administrationis 
summarized well by this statement from 
Independent School Management: “A 
board of trustees is the policy-making 
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body of a...school, responsible for fiscal 
well-being, for the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the institution, and for effective 
implementation of policies that it lays 
down. The Head (principal) is the indi- 
vidual who effects this implementa- 
tion.”(6) 





... trustees lead but they do not 
administer. Administrators both 
administer and lead.” 





Robert Greenleaf comments “...the 
role of trustees is to stand outside the 
active program of the institution and to 
Manage. What they delegate to the inside 
operating executives is administration.” (4) 
Similarly, Greenleaf states that “trustees 
lead but they do not administer. Adminis- 
trators both administer and lead.” 

Any experienced Lutheran school 
principal or board member knows that, in 
reality, these roles are never so cleanly 
maintained. So while board members and 
principals need to understand their dis- 
tinct roles, it is even more important that 
they see each other as partners. Essential 
ingredients for this partnership are trust 
and communication. When theseelements 
are present, the board and the principal 
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respect each other’s roles, have input re- 
garding key decisions and activities be- 
fore they are made, and become a strong 
and effective team providing leadership 
for the school. Without trust and commu- 
nication, no organizational system works. 
Lacking thesecritical elements, the board/ 
principal roles described in this article 
easily become the basis for power plays, 
selfish interests, and divisiveness. 


Factors WHICH CHALLENGE BOARD 
PRINCIPAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Difficulties related to the role of the 
school board are not unique to Lutheran 
schools. Books and articles written for 
other non-public schools, many of which 
are referred to in the notes for this article, 
reflect similar concerns for the effective 
operation of the school board. In the 
public sector, some are even calling for the 
abolition oflocal school boards because of 
frustrations regarding the role and effec- 
tiveness of these boards. 

There appears to beno research which 
identifies the elements which most typi- 
cally become “pitfalls” for Lutheran school 
board effectiveness. However, based on 
experience and observation, several seem 
to qualify. The balance of this article will 
identify and address three of these. 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINNG OF BOARD 
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MEMBERS 


Lutheran schools today are complex 
and dynamic. They serve diverse popula- 
tions of students and parents, who repre- 
sent a wide variety of needs and expecta- 
tions. Schools are expected to comply 
with a variety of regulations and are held 
more accountable than ever before for 
their product. Failure to deal effectively 
with these factors can threaten the very 
existence of the school! In spite of these 
challenges, many congregations put very 
little thought into the selection of people 
for their school board. 

School boards need to be composed 
of individuals who can exert positive in- 
fluence and guidance for the school. In 
order to assure this, intentional effort must 
be made to identify the core skills and 
specific areas of expertise needed by the 
board. Independent School Management 
encourages the establishment of a board 
committee which makes recommendations 
regarding potential board members. This 
committee evaluates individuals by pro- 
fessional category, by affluence, by wis- 
dom, by willingness to commit time and 
effort, by leadership potential, by clout, by 
applicable skills, by relationship to the 
school, by overall desirability, and by ap- 
proach-ability.(6) 


Implied by the above list is the ability 
to serve the best interests of the school and 
congregation instead of personal interests. 
It is important that board members be 
“representative” of the constituencies of 
the school, but that they not “represent” 
these constituencies. Because of this, it is 
generally nota good idea for faculty mem- 
bers, staff members, or members of their 
families to serve on the school board. 





... Many congregations put very 
little thought into the selection of 
people for their school board. 





The need for Lutheran schools to be 
served by effective boards calls into ques- 
tion the traditional practice of limiting 
school board membership to those who 
are members of the congregation. In a 
small congregation, or in a congregation 
whose school has a large number of fami- 
lies who aren’t members of the congrega- 
tion, this practice makes recruiting people 
with the necessary skills very difficult. 
Don’tassume that only congregationmem- 
bers can understand or be committed to 
the purpose of the school as a tool for the 
congregation’s ministry or that congrega- 
tional membership will guaranteea proper 
focus! 
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Unfortunately, it also appears that 
most Lutheran school boards invest mini- 
mally in board member training. Usually 
this is based on an unwillingness to invest 
the time needed for training. In reality, 
time invested in building the competence 
of board members will save not only time 
butalso the frustrations which result from 
an unclear understanding of the purpose of 
the school, the role of the board, and how 
groups work together effectively. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The complex balance between board 
and principal leadership is well stated in 
this statementmade by IndependentSchool 
Management: “...the trustees lure the head; 
the trustees evaluate the head; the trustees 
fire the head. Yet, in strong schools the 
head actually leads the board in many 
ways.”(5) 

The board and the principal need each 
other! Yet, it is the principal who has the 
largeropportunity toempower board mem- 
bers for effective service. Volunteer board 
members rely on the principal to develop 
an understanding of the school’s purpose 
and a vision for how that purpose is real- 
ized, The principal also has knowledge of 
the school’s programs, facilities, and op- 
erating procedures. 
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Principals who donot understand their 
leadership role relative to the board, or 
who chose not to be leaders, tend to either 
abdicate leadership to the board and func- 
tion solely as a manager of the board’s 
wishes, or disempower the board by using 
itas nothing more than a “rubber stamp”. 
In these cases, the school ministry suffers! 

Lutheran school principals need to 
spend significant time nurturing theschool 
board through vision sharing, training, 
and personal care and concern. The prin- 
cipal must also lead by creating an atmo- 
sphere of open and honest communication 
so that the small conflicts (‘Pinches”) 
which naturally occur as the board and 
principal serve together can be confronted 
and resolved. 


THE STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE CONGREGATION 


Have you ever been given responsi- 
bility for a task, but no authority to make 
decisions regarding the task? This is a 
dilemma facing many Lutheran school 
boards. Typically, the board is expected 
to be responsible for the school but isn’t 
given final authority to hire the principal 
or teachers or to determine its budget. It 
isheld accountable for the operation of the 
school, but is subject to congregation de- 
cision-making mechanisms whichmakeit 
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very difficult to implement plans. Com- 
plicating matters further, theboard may be 
expected to manage other education min- 
istries in addition to the school. 





.. there are other ways to protect 
the church-school relationship 
beside utilizing a unified budget. 





Congregations need to ensure that the 
school is operated within the framework 
of the congregation’s mission. Unfortu- 
nately, the structural framework imposed 
to make this happen often results in just 
the opposite. Board members who know 
that their well-planned efforts can beover- 
turned by a group of people who do not 
have expertise or an understanding of the 
issues soon develop an “us against them” 
mentality. Unified congregation/school 
budgets often make it impossible for the 
school board to obtain accurate financial 
information aboutthe schoolresulting ina 
lack of accountability. Boards who are 
expected to manage all the educational 
ministries of the congregation in addition 
to theschool don’ thavetimeto effectively 
carry out their responsibilities (usually to 
the detriment of the part-time educational 
ministries!). 
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To prevent these problems, congre- 
gation leaders would do well to consider 
allowing their school board to operate 
with a maximum of autonomy within the 
framework of the congregation’s mission. 
It should be given authority to make the 
decisions including the calling/hiring of 
staff, determining the size of the staff, and 
establishing teacher salaries. 

Financially, this autonomy may mean 
separating the budgets of the church and 
school. It can also mean intentionally 
determining a percentage of the 
congregation’s operating budget which 
will be invested in the school. The school 
board and principal are then responsible 
for determining income sources and ex- 
penses in a manner consistent with the 
school’s purpose. This suggestion does 
not imply a desire for congregations and 
schools to drift apart in philosophy and 
practice. Itdoes imply that there are other 
ways to protect the church-school rela- 
tionship beside utilizing a unified budget. 

Obviously, many of these sugges- 
tions go against traditional practice. They 
are not presented as a panacea for meeting 
the challenges faced by Lutheran school 
boards. They are worthy of thought by 
congregations who are open to the reality 
that the way things have always been done 
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may notbe the best way to do things today 
and in the future. 


CONCLUSION 


The Lutheran school board is a gift to 
school ministry. It is a gift which reaches 
its potential when it is nurtured and al- 
lowed to function effectively. As board 
members are empowered, the chances of 
school success are enhanced, the principal 
and teaching staff celebrate their partner- 
ship with the board, and the mission of the 
congregation is more effectively pursued 
through its school ministry.+ 
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The past is a foreign country. They do things differently there. 


Anonymous 


Tact is the ability to close your mouth before someone else wants to do it. 
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William C. Rietschel 


The Synodical Placement Process: 
Past and Present 


Change is an inevitable process of the movement of time. “Change” has also become 
almostas hackneyed a theme as “reform” in education and perhaps nowhere is this cliche more 
applicable than in characterizing placementprocedures forcandidates intheir“firstcalls” into 
the educational ministries of The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (LCMS). This article 
seeks to briefly explain and evaluate those dynamics. 


How Ir Usep To Be 


When the author graduated from then Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois 
in 1965 he already had received from the Synod’s Council of Presidents (COP) and had 
accepted his first call into the teaching ministry. Acceptance was contingent upon completion 
of his program with satisfactory academic and personal records. The assignment was initiated 
by the congregation when it resolved to call a teacher from the graduate pool and submitted 
call documents to its district president. The latter then studied it, compiled and signed it with 
others submitted from his district, and forwarded them prior to mid-March with an accompa- 
nying letter to Synod’s Secretary of Schools in St. Louis. 


William Rietschel is Associate Professor of Education, Concordia University, River Forest, 

Illinois. From August, 1979 through August, 1992, he also served as Director of Educa- 
tional/Synodical Placement. He is indebted to Dorothy Gandt, John Jungemann and Luther 
Mueller, former colleagues in synodical placement, whose insights have expanded and 
refined this endeavor. 
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The Secretary of Schools office then 
classified, summarized, abstracted, and 
assigned each call document a number 
after which copies of the call documents 
were sent to the college placement direc- 
tors (River Forest, St. Paul, and Seward at 
the time) for perusal in preparation for the 
official spring assignment meeting in St. 
Louis. The placement director, who had 
already become familiar with his candi- 
dates’ backgrounds, skills, aptitudes, and 
weaknesses, then tentatively matched his 
candidates to appropriate calls. 

Certainly, the focal point of this pro- 
cess was the spring convening in St. Louis 
of the placement committee from each of 
the then three terminal LCMS institutions 
having teacher education programs. Typi- 
cally, this committee was composed of the 
college president, dean of students, and 
placement director. Through discussion, 
reconsideration, and adjustment among 
the placement directors (with input from 
their respective institutional committee 
members and also from each district’s 
superintendent of schools or education 
executive) a tentative list of assignments 
was prepared and presented to the teacher 
placement subcommittee of the COP. 
Some oral history indicates that discus- 
sion, reconsideration and adjustment are 
perhaps unduly polite words for what was 
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occasionally, in reality, hard-nosed nego- 
tiation or, at times, even bartering coupled 
with the employment of a variety of ques- 
tionable political tactics. 

When a consensus was reached be- 
tween the college placement committees 
and the COP’s teacher placement sub- 
committee, another list was prepared and 
presented to a plenary meeting of the COP 
for final approval. However, before the 
final vote, the district president and/or his 
district’s school superintendent or educa- 
tionexecutivecould, and often did, appear 
before the subcommittee and placement 
committees seeking explanation and/or 
requestingreconsiderationregardingacall 
submitted from their district. While the 
resulting negotiations were generally cor- 
dial, reserved, and business-like, some 
oral history suggests that, due to personal- 
ity differences or vying for power, they 
couldalso become quite distasteful. These 
sporadic clashes were generally resolved, 
ifnotalways amicably, at leastsufficiently 
enough to proceed with the business at 
hand. Finally, at any rate, a unanimous 
vote by the COP would then conclude its 
function as the Synod’s Board of Assign- 
ments (BOA) and each district president 
would notify the calling bodies within 
their jurisdiction of the COP’s action. 
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All involved in this decision-making 
procedure were capable of providing con- 
siderable assistance in bringing about a 
Close, appropriate, and meaningful rela- 
tionship between the calling body and the 
likely candidate. However, the awesome 
responsibility for making the far-reaching 
and consequential decisions remained pri- 
marily that of the placement director of 
each institution, some of whom dealt with 
hundreds of candidates. It is little wonder 
that following the placement meeting in 
St. Louis placement directors were left not 
only physically spent, but mentally ex- 
hausted, and emotionally drained, condi- 
tions not always conducive for exercising 
good judgment. 


SOME PERSONAL COMMENTARY 


While the foregoing procedural pre- 
cis perhaps points to a cumbersome pro- 
cess (e.g., the spring placement meeting in 
St. Louis typically required two to three 
weeks of sometimes intense sessions), it 
appeared to be a process appropriate to its 
time. If not, then perhaps those of the 
author’s generation who experienced this 
process and who still look back upon it 
somewhat fondly have allowed nostalgia 
to cloud their perspective. 

Be thatas it may, looking back overa 
quarter-century later with, of course, the 
accompanying hindsight, what is most 
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intriguing to the writer is the limited voice 
regarding respective destinies that thecall- 
ing body and candidate possessed within 
that set of procedures. Rather, it appears 
that placement directors, placement com- 
mittees, district presidents collectively and 
individually held the scepter of say-so. In 
other words, those on the periphery were 
more involved in the decision-making than 
the principals. 

A number of factors have been iden- 
tified as contributing to the on-going re- 
definition of the initial placement process 
for Synod’s educational ministries (see 
Holtzen & Krause, and also Lehmann). 
The author would posit the apparent Viet- 
nam War-induced candidate-oversupply 
coupled withtheevolving desire for greater 
involvement in the placement decision- 
making process by both calling body (ini- 
tially) and candidate (later) as being at the 
core. Official LCMS reality notwithstand- 
ing (see Procedures for Calling or Other- 
wise Engaging Personnel for the Educa- 
tional Ministries of The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod) let us turn to currently 
evolving placement procedures, at least as 
they are viewed by one who worked with 
them on a daily basis for thirteen years. 


How It is Now: SEVEN Steps 


Essentially, what has evolved is a 
seven step process that may eventually 
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result in a “designated call” or “a call 
extended by a calling body to a specific 
first-placement candidate” (Boldt). Rather 
than submitting call documents to their 
respective district presidents, calling bod- 
ies now typically initiate contact with the 
placement directors of the synodical col- 
legesanduniversities, specifying the quali- 
fications for the position to be filled. 

The placement director will review 
the institution’s existing pool of candi- 
dates and provide the name(s) and a brief 
sketch of the candidate(s) deemed appro- 
priate for consideration by thecalling body. 
If requested, a credential containing perti- 
nent biographical and professional infor- 
mation will also be sent for review by 
appropriately designated representatives 
of the prospective calling body. As some 
misunderstanding has occurred during the 
evolution of these procedures, it is impor- 
tant to note that the candidate’s name may 
be submitted for consideration to any num- 
ber of calling bodies at the same time. In 
other words, just because a calling body 
has the name of a candidate does not mean 
that they have reserved access. 

The third step inthe processis similar 
to a type of screening interview. Calling 
bodies will make contact, usually by tele- 
phone, with candidates they have deemed 
appropriate for possiblymeeting their staff- 
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ing needs and provide them with basic 
information related to the position. The 
candidates, in turn, may ask preliminary 
questions and should indicate whether they 
are interested in being considered any 
further. 

Step four is the selection interview. 
Arrangements are made for a more formal 
telephone, on-site, or on-campus inter- 
view. Obviously, this step tends to be the 
pivotal one in the designation process for 
it is at this juncture that the candidate(s) 
have the opportunity to perform “under 
fire,” responding toquestionsranging from 
why they chose to prepare for the Lutheran 
teaching ministry to how they would in- 
corporate such current pedagogical fads 
as cooperative learning or whole language 
into the instructional program. An often 
overlooked aspect of this stepintheproce- 
dure is the scrutiny that the calling body is 
under. Manycandidateshave been turned- 
off by blatantly unprofessional interview- 
ingpractices. Examples mayincludeques- 
tions regarding marriage plans (illegal in 
public school staffing) to asking few if any 
questionsregarding the candidate’s quali- 
fications. Instead apparent attempts are 
made to sell the candidate on what a great 
congregation, school, etc., they are and 
why it would be advantageous for the 
candidate to accept their call which, of 
course, has not yet been extended! 
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As these calling procedures continue 
to evolve, calling bodies need to remem- 
ber thatitis notinappropriate to broach the 
subject of why a candidate should con- 
sider service attheir institution. However, 
its appropriateness occurs after the screen- 
ing and selection interviews when a spe- 
cific candidate has been selected. 

Occasionally, video taping of candi- 
dates may become part of the screening or 
selection interview. For example, some 
candidates include as part of their creden- 
tial a brief ten to fifteen minute (average) 
video showing them responding to typi- 
cally asked interview questions. Congre- 
gations may use these videotapes as an 
additional dimension to their screening 
step. Other congregations have used video 
technology as an integral part of the selec- 
tioninterview step. They do so by sending 
an authorized official, often the school 
principal, to thecollegeor university cam- 
pus to video tape candidate interviews 
using situation-specific questionsand then 
returning to show the taped responses to 
other individuals involved in the staffing 
process. 

Prayerful, rational decision-making 
is, or at least should be, the next step in this 
process. After weighing the qualifica- 
tions and responses of each of the candi- 
dates interviewed, those designated (e.g., 
call committee, personnel committee, etc.) 
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to recommend to the authorized body (ie., 
voters, board of directors, school board, 
etc.) should select that individual believed 
to be best qualified to meet their staffing 
needs. 

However, before a formal resolution 
issuing a call is enacted, the selected 
candidate's placementdirectoris informed. 
Functioning as a counselor, the placement 
director will ascertain if the selected can- 
didate wishes to be designated by the 
calling body. If the candidate so desires, a 
“hold” is placed on the candidate until the 
authorized body is able to act. Other 
bodies considering the candidate are re- 
quested to remove the candidate’s name 
from consideration and the placement di- 
rector also ceases sharing the candidate’s 
name with any new contacts that might be 
received. 

After formally resolving to designate 
their call to the specific candidate se- 
lected, the calling body, just as it did over 
twenty-five years ago, submits call docu- 
ments to its district president. However, 
accompanying these documents is a letter 
to the BOA designating the selected can- 
didate. The district president still might 
study the document, sign and forward it to 
Synod’s office for higher education ser- 
vices. Since the 1978-79 placement year, 
the BHE has had responsibility for classi- 
fying, summarizing, abstracting, andnum- 
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bering first-placementcalls for the COP as 
itfunctions as the BOA. This, in essence, 
is the sixth of the seven steps in the current 
educational ministries placement process. 

The final step is the unanimous vote 
of the COP followed by notification by 
each district president that their district’s 
calling bodies have, in fact, been assigned 
theirpredetermined designations. Because 
staffing for educational ministries may 
occur much later than was typical in the 
past, the BOA, while still assigning com- 
paratively substantial numbers atits spring 
meeting, now assigns a significantly 
greater percentage of the existing candi- 
date pool at subsequent gatherings. 

As is apparent, the primary shift in 
this calling process is the heightened in- 
volvement of both candidate and calling 
body prior to formal assignment. Also 
apparent is the significantly diminished 
role of the COP functioning as Synod’s 
BOA. The LCMS Handbook still fixes 
responsibility for the assignmentof gradu- 
ates to the COP. As stated in Bylaw 2.11: 

a. (T)he Council ofPresidents, acting 

as the Board of Assignments, shall 

regularly assign to qualified gradu- 
ates of synodical educational institu- 
tions and workers available from col- 
loquy programs as “first calls” those 
calls that have been duly extended by 
authorized calling bodies (Bylaw 
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2.15) forordained ministers andcom- 

missioned ministers if positions for 

which candidates are qualified are 
available. 

b. The placement officers of the re- 

spective institutions shall be consulted 

before the assignments are made. 

c. The President of the District in 

whicha candidate is to be placed shall 

be consulted and his suggestions and 
recommendations shall be part of the 
final recommendation to the Board of 

Assignments. 

However, in practice, rather than actively 
suggesting, recommending, and assign- 
ing, the COP ratifies that which has al- 
ready been informally agreed to by the 
calling body and the candidate. In other 
words, they formalize that which was in- 
formal. 

An argument could also be made for 
the diminishedrole of the placementoffic- 
ers from the various synodical higher edu- 
cational institutions possessing teacher 
education programs. Certainly they are 
still consulted, but no longer to a signifi- 
cant degree by the BOA, or by the district 
president, or by the district school super- 
intendent or education executive. Rather, 
the placement director is in consultation 
directly with officials of the calling body. 
Simultaneously, he attempts to keep dis- 
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trict officials informed that they have had 
contact from one of its institutions usually 
via the mailing of a form to the district 
office confirming the sending of a creden- 
tial file for the specific position. 

The placement director’ s relationship 
to the candidate in this evolving process is 
alsosignificantly different thanithadbeen 
previously. No longer is a type of pater- 
nalistic power wielded in regard to a 
candidate’s future placement in profes- 
sional church work. Instead, the place- 
ment director assumes, among others, the 
roles of advocate, confidant, counselor, 
and marketing agent. Space limitations, 
unfortunately, do not permit further com- 
ment on how these roles are carried out. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ABOUT 
CURRENT PROCESS 


In placing these changes into a some- 
whatrational perspective, especially those 
impacting the relationship between call- 
ing body and the individual to be called, 
the following might be considered: 

1. The closer and more intimate the 

relationship between calling body and 

the candidate, the more likely an ap- 
propriate and God-pleasing match can 
be made. 


2. The more middlemen there are 
between the calling body and the can- 
didate, the greater the possibility for 
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poor judgment, bias, incorrect inter- 
pretation of data, etc. 

3, The responsibility for selecting an 
appropriate candidate belongs to the 
calling body and cannot be delegated. 
No other individual or group oughtto 
be made responsible for thatselection 
orto be made to feel responsible forit. 


4, Candidates should accept a call 
extended by a calling body on the 
basis of whether it provides them the 
greatest opportunity for service in 
God’s kingdom, not because of a felt 
obligation to adhere to a set of pre- 
scribed and, presumably, God-pleas- 
ing (if not God-inspired) procedures. 
Paradigm shifts, such as what proce- 
dures the Synod follows to place candi- 
dates into their first-calls, tend to cause 
some whose perspective has become 
deeply rooted to balk rather strenuously. 
This may partially explain why contro- 
versy still manifests itself when the sub- 
jectis broached of changing the placement 
process for educational ministries. As- 
sessments equating the procedural changes 
presented in this narrative with “an end- 
around the Holy Spirit” appear to lend 
some credence to this observation. 
The evolving procedural changes de- 
scribed in this article also have caused 
considerable concern for those involved 
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with Synodical placementof pastoral can- 
didates. The thought of a pastoral candi- 
date being interviewed by officials of a 
calling congregation has in the past espe- 
cially agitated a number of district presi- 
dents and seminary officials. Interest- 
ingly, recent practice suggests that the 
Synod’s seminary placement officers and 
the COP’s pastoral placement subcom- 
mittee are allowing somecongregations to 
interview pastoral candidates. Perhaps 
another “end-around” is being mun. 


FINALLY 


In itself, change is neither desirable 
nor undesirable. Seemingly, man’s natu- 
ral reaction to change is that of resistance. 
Whether the aforementioned resistance is 
related to sincerely held theological per- 
spectives or simply to power and turf 
protection is difficult to assess and beyond 
the intent and scope of this article. It 
would appear, however, that placement 
procedures have changed and will con- 
tinue to do so. Because change never 
occurs in isolation (i.e., it always affects 
other related factors), its effects, there- 
fore, are seldom wholly predictable. Con- 
sequently, prudence dictates avoiding a 
foray into the prophetic. 
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If and when the “doctrine” of the 
“call” is theologically and honestly 
wrestled with, explained, and adopted, a 
radical change in all of Synod’s placement 
policies and procedures might be effected. 
In the meantime, it would appear that 
placement procedures still fall under the 
tubric of adiaphora. If all involved in the 
process of calling candidates for the 
church’s various ministries continue to 
petition the Holy Spirit for guidance as 
they use their God-given rational powers, 
we are assured of the success of whatever 
frail procedures we establish. To God be 
the glory!+ 
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Richard E. Graudin 


Professional Journals For Your Consideration 


Inthe spring of 1991 this writer polled the teacher education faculty of Synodical colleges 
and universities. The teacher educators were asked to provide the names of three educational 
journals (in addition to Lutheran Education, naturally) that they felt focused on the improve- 
ment of education in general and that they would recommend for Lutheran school professional 
libraries and/or personal growth and development. 

Faculty from Concordia College, Ann Arbor, MI.; Concordia Lutheran College of Texas, 
Austin, TX; Concordia College Bronxville, N.Y .; Concordia University Wisconsin, Mequon, 
WI; Concordia College, Portland, OR; Concordia Teachers College, Seward, NE; and 
Concordia University, River Forest, IL responded to the poll. A total of 26 instruments were 
returned. 

Phi Delta Kappan, published by Phi Delta Kappa Inc., nosed out Educational Leadership 
by only two votes. Kappan is recommended to Lutheran educators for a variety of reasons 
some of which are: The articles are easily read. They are scholarly efforts written by highly 
qualified experts in the field and cover a broad range of topics. They deal with statistical 
analysis of educational research. They feature debates on major issues, with both sides of the 
issue reviewed. They identify trends and they provide information for administrators in order 
to help principals and other administrators keep abreast of major matters, including school 
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policy and instructional strategies. Fi- 
nally, we should not forget to mention the 
Clever cartoons appearing in most issues. 

These statements reflect very closely 
the goals stated on the editorial page of the 
journal. 

The Phi Delta Kappan publishes ar- 

ticles concerned with educational re- 

search, service, and leadership; trends, 
and policy are emphasized. 

Published monthly, except July and 
August, by Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., Eighth 
& Union, P.O. Box 7879, Bloomington, 
IN 47401. The subscription rate is $35.00 
domestic and $38.50 foreign. 

Lutheran educators are urged to join 
the nearest local chapter where local pro- 
grams can provide for additional profes- 
sional growth. A subscription to Phi Delta 
Kappan is provided as part of the profes- 
sional dues of the organization. 

The journal which ranked second in 
the poll was EducationalLeadership. The 
reasons for recommending this journal 
were quite similar to those listed for the 
Kappan. 

Educational Leadership is said to 
cover a wide range of educational topics 
written basically in a thematic mode. The 
high quality articles with “meat” are sup- 
ported by current research, written by ex- 
perts in the field of education, and written 
in a style that is easily read. There is a 
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“succinctapplication” of theory to make it 
practical, yet sufficiently theoretical to 
make it helpful to the “serious” educator. 
This journal would be of great benefit to 
teachers and/or principals. 

Educational Leadership is intended 
primarily forleadersinelementary, middle, 
and secondary education but also for any- 
one interested in curriculum, instruction, 
supervision, and leadership in schools. 

Educational Leadership is published 
monthly, September through May except 
bi-monthly in December and January, by 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 125 N. West St., 
Alexandria, VA 22314. A subscription 
for the eight issues of Educational Lead- 
ership is $32.00. 

While technically not a journal, Edu- 
cation Week ranked third in the poll. One 
responder labeled it the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal of Education”. It was suggested that 
this publication had the best awareness of 
what was going on in education outside 
the circle of Lutheran educators. 

Education Weekis published 40times 
yearly by Editorial Projects in Education, 
Inc., 4301 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Suite 
250, Washington, D.C. 20008. The 40 
issues cost $59.94 in the U.S. 

The publication which ranked fourth 
was Teaching Pre K-8. This journal, for- 
merly Early Years, provides many helpful 
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and practical suggestions for elementary 
Classroom teachers. 

Teaching Pre K-8 is published eight 
times per year, September through May 
for $19.77 per year by Early Years, Inc., 
40 Richards Avenue, Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut 06854. 

Other general education journals 
mentioned were the Elementary School 
Journal and Instructor. 

The Elementary School Journal, pub- 
lished bi-monthly September to May can 
be obtained from the University of Chi- 
cago Press, Journal Division, 5720 S. 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. The 
cost is $28.50 to individuals and $45.00 to 
institutions. 

Instructor, like Elementary School 
Journal, features articles on a variety of 
topics of interest to elementary school 
teachers. /nstructor is issued monthly for 
$20.00 per year and may be obtained from 
Scholastic Inc.,730 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10003. 

Suggested journals mentioned beyond 
this point began to focus specifically ona 
discipline, role, and/or age group. Cer- 
tainly these have value and a place in 
schools and professional libraries also. 
The following journal titles are listed ac- 
cording to one or more of the criteria 
mentioned above: 
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Mathematics Teacher (Secondary) 
provides articles and features on the im- 
provement of mathematics instruction in 
junior and senior high schools, two-year 
colleges, and teacher education colleges 
and Arithmetic Teacher (Elementary) pro- 
vides articles, teaching ideas, and features 
of interest to teachers of mathematics, 
Kindergarten through grade 8. These jour- 
nals are published September through May 
by the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, 1906 Association Dr., 
Reston, VA 22091. The cost is $40.00 to 
individuals and $45.00 to institutions. 

Young Children, intended for early 
childhood educators, uses research and 
theory to inform about expert classroom 
practice. The journal is published six 
simes per year at a cost of $25.00 for non- 
members of the National Association of 
Young Children, 1834 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington D.C. 

Child Development, published bi- 
monthly for $110.00 by the Society for 
Research in Child Development, Inc., 
University of Chicago Press, Journal Di- 
vision, 5720S. WoodlawnAve., Chicago, 
IL 60637. This journal publishes original 
articles onall aspects of developmentfrom 
the prenatal period through adolescence. 
Itis a basic research journal that will be of 
interest to educators, scholars, and par- 
ents. 
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ChildhoodEducationis published five 
times per year at a cost of $38.00 to indi- 
viduals and $65.00 to institutions by the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1114 Georgia Ave., Wheaton, 
MD 20902. It is a journal for teachers, 
teachers-in-training, teacher educators, 
parents, daycare workers, librarians, pe- 
diatricians, and other care givers. 

The Reading Teacher, published by 
the International Reading Association Inc., 
800 Barksdale Road, Box 8135, Newark, 
DE 19714, nine times per year at a cost 
$35.00. The English Journal, published 
eight times per year also for $35 to indi- 
viduals and $40 to institutions may be 
ordered from the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Rd., 
Urbana, IL 61801. Both are excellent 
resources for reading and writing ideas. 

Science and Children, The Science 
Teacher, Electronic Learning and The 
Physics Teacher provide both background 
information and practical ideas for 
strengthening science programs in Luth- 
eran schools. 

Science and Children is published 
eight times per year at a cost of $35.00 to 
individuals and $43.00 to institutions. It 
may be obtained from the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, 1742 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington D.C. 
20009. Likewise, The Science Teacher 
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may be obtained from the same source, at 
the same cost, for nine issues. 

Electric Learning features articles on 
the applications and advances of technol- 
ogy ineducation. This publication may be 
obtained from Scholastic Inc., 730 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10003. Eight issues 
cost $23.95 

The Physics Teacher is published nine 
times per year at a cost of $100.00 by the 
American Association of Physics Teach- 
ers, 5112 Berwyn Rd., College Park, MD 
20740. 

Business Education Forum published 
October through May by the National 
Business Education Association, 1914 
Association Dr., Reston, VA 22091 for 
$35.00 per year. 

Business Education Journal, which 
may be obtained from the Division of 
Business and Business Education at Em- 
poria State Press, 1200 Commercial St. 
Emporia KS 66801, provides educators 
with the results of research studies, cur- 
rent issues and trends, convention infor- 
mation, and job information in business 
education. 

Good Apple’s publications for Chris- 
tian teachers provide Shining Star (pri- 
mary to eighth grade) produced quarterly 
for $16.95 per yearand Educational Oasis 
(grades seven to nine) five issues for 
$21.95. Both publication provide activi- 
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ties for teaching in a Day School or Sun- 
day School. These journals may be ob- 
tained by writing to Good Apple Inc., 
1204 Buchanan St., Box 299, Carthage, IL 
62321. 

The Drama Theatre Teacher pro- 
duced by the American Alliance for The- 
atre & Education, Theatre Arts Dept., Vir- 
ginia Tech, Blacksburg, VA 24061, pro- 
videspractical ideas forelementary, middle 
school, and high school teachers of drama. 
Three issues cost $20.00. The Youth The- 
atre Journalalso provides resources to aid 
classroom teachers in employing creative 
drama and drama in education as well as 
the theatre. The YouthTheatre Journal is 
issued quarterly for $18.50 by John 
Hopkins University Press, Journals Pub- 
lishing Division, 701 W. 40th St., Balti- 
more, MD 21211. 

The Principal, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principal’s 
NASSP Bulletin is published five timesper 
year ata cost of $135. The address is 1615 
Duke St. Alexandria, VA 22314 and the 
Nolpe School Law Journal are recom- 
mended for consideration by administra- 
tors. The Nolpe publication may be ob- 
tained from the National Organization on 
Legal Problems of Education, 3601 S.W. 
29th st., Topeka, KS 66614. 
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Last, but not least in this day and age 
is the recommendation for the Journal of 
Marriage and the Family offering critical 
discussion on subjects related to marriage 
and the family. It may be obtained from 
the National Council of Family Relations, 
39789 Central Ave., N.E. Minneapolis, 
MN 55421. The journal is issued quar- 
terly to individuals for $50.00 and to insti- 
tutions for $60.00. 

The writer wishes to thank the profes- 

sors who took the time to respond to the 
polling instrument whichprovided thedata 
and information for this article. Yourtime 
and my time will have been will spent if 
we might be of help to one or more of our 
colleagues “‘in the field”. 
(Editor's Note: A fine publication of our 
sister college in Seward NE must be men- 
tioned. It is ISSUES in Christian Educa- 
tion published three times a year. It was 
not included in the above listing since it is 
sent “to each church, school, district, and 
synodical office in the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod.” However, the masthead 
also includes the following information: 
“Individuals wishing personal copies may 
obtain them as follows...$6.00 per sub- 
scription, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, NE 68434.)+ 
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Luther Among the Humanists, Religion Meets 
the Liberal Arts 


A big problem that historians face when writing about the out-sized figures of the past is 
that few stop toconsider thatthey were flesh and blood persons. This is certainly true of Martin 
Luther who as the founder of the Protestant movement seemingly rearranged the course of 
events in his time almost as easily as we rearrange the living room furniture. But like all of 
us, Luther lived at a particular moment in time and considered notions and ideas that were 
currently important, most of which were not of his own making. Nor was Luther always the 
solitary figure of his tower, struggling with his own guilt in the presence of a righteous God, 
or working through a translation of the New Testament by himself in his study in the Wartburg 
castle. More of his time was spent as a university professor. 

Inarecent edition of Lutheran Education (September/October, 1992), I briefly discussed 
Luther in his family setting in order to point out a few of the less than heroic, day-to-day 
realities of his being a son, husband and father. These next few pages will take up another 
aspect of Luther’s life: his career as an educator and his attitude toward what was called in 
his day the “New Learning.” As a member of acommunity of scholars, Luther was in contact 
with advocates of the New Learning who were his intellectual peers, but who did not always 
accept his new understanding of Christian doctrine. As will be shown, Luther nonetheless 
respected and relied on the work of these scholars in founding the Lutheran Church. Those 
champions of the New Learning have come to be called humanists and Luther’s relationship 
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to them is instructive for those of us today 
who often weigh the issues of faith in the 
context of a liberal arts education. 
Humanism today bears almost no re- 
semblance to the humanist tradition of 
Luther’s age. Today humanism is rou- 
tinely linked to ideas about human self- 
sufficiency in making sense of life or 
improving the material conditions of hu- 
man life. Nowadays humanism is fre- 
quently meant to replace religious belief. 
Back then, however, the humanist move- 
ment was pretty much from top to bottom 
a Christian reform movement. German 
humanists were especially pointed in their 
criticisms of the abuses of the power and 
privilege in which church officials, in- 
cluding the pope, thoughtlessly indulged. 
They also loudly protested the lack of true 
spirituality which they saw among com- 
mon men and women. 
Sixteenth-century humanists were 
alsoschoolreformers. The New Learning 
was their attempt at making education 
useful in the private and public lives of 
their students. Humanists wanted to teach 
people to make appropriate and moral 
decisions about issues they confronted in 
whatever social role they played. This 
meant reviving what we would call today 
the Liberal Arts: the study of masterful 
literature, ethics, history, early church theo- 
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logians, speech training or persuasion, 
government, and science. As revivers of 
these disciplines, the humanists spent a 
great deal of time studying ancient Chris- 
tian and secular writings which made many 
of them unsurpassed language experts and 
first class writers. 





Humanism today bears almost 
no resemblance to the humanist 
tradition of Luther's age. 





Luther could not approach the exper- 
tise of the humanists in many of these 
fields, but his appreciation of their value 
he never seriously questioned. Here are 
several good examples. 

A recent issue of this journal (Janu- 
ary/February, 1993) contained an article 
on the life of Philip Melanchthon, a first 
class humanist and Luther’s right hand 
man. Those remarks clearly showed how 
Melanchthon’s skills as a teacher and writer 
placed in the hands of pastors simple and 
concise statements of Lutheran belief 
which Luther was temperamentally un- 
able to accomplish. Those statements 
include the Augsburg Confession and The 
Common Topics of Theology. 
Melanchthon also wrote acommentary on 
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the vitally important book of Romans, a 
task Luther neverattempted. (Luther pub- 
lished his lecture notes on Romans, lec- 
tures delivered before he broke from the 
Catholic Church.) Melanchthon’s Com- 
mentary on Romans is still a living docu- 
ment (Concordia Publishing House has 
recently released Fred Kramer’s English 
translation of it.) 

Melanchthon’s reputation as a four- 
square Lutheran has been periodically as- 
sailed because he always emphasized the 
potential powers of the human will. Nev- 
ertheless, Luther, one who routinely 
pounded with heavy criticism those who 
disagreed with him, never publicly con- 
demned his life-long friend. In fact, he 
praised Melanchthon’s Commentary on 
Romans as useful and instructive. Luther 
also authorized Melanchthon to represent 
him in delicate reconciliationnegotiations 
with the Catholics in 1530 and 1541, both 
of which failed. Melanchthon, then, is a 
reasonably instructive example as one of 
the many humanists who converted to one 
of the Protestant creeds. 

There were other humanists who did 
not join the Reformation to whom Luther 
nonetheless was indebted. In the middle 
1520s Luther engaged in a public dispute 
with Erasmus of Rotterdam over the issue 
of the freedom of the will. Luther, of 
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course, believed that meaningful moral 
self-improvement was not possible out- 
side of God’s election, whereas Erasmus, 
a believer in the power of education in 
moral development, argued that God and 
human effort work together in salvation. 
But despite their irreconcilable differences 
on this critical Reformation issue, Luther 
respected Erasmus as a scholar. 
Undoubtedly oneof Luther’s greatest 
achievement was his German translation 
of the Bible which he began in the dreary 
days of protective confinement in the 
Wartburg castle in 1522. (Luther had to be 
imprisoned for his own safety because he 
had recently been placed under a death 
sentence for heresy by the emperor of 
Germany, Charles V. Luther would re- 
main under it for the rest of his life. Only 
the friendly intervention of powerful men 
such as Frederick the Wise, the Duke of 
Saxony, kept him alive.) This great 
achievement rested upon the editorial work 
of his adversary Erasmus, who compared 
ancient Greek manuscripts in order to re- 
move accumulated errors and misunder- 
standing from the standard Catholic trans- 
lation of the Bible. Erasmus as much as 
Luther was interested in recovering as 
muchas possible the exact words of Christ 
and his apostles, so that they might be put 
into practice. It was Erasmus’s Greek 
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New Testament that was at Luther’s el- 
bow as he translated. 

Even after his public dispute with 
Erasmus Luther still believed Erasmus 
was an author worth reading. Erasmus 
was perhaps Europe’s first best-selling 
author not only because he was a scholar, 
but also because he was entertaining. As 
a young manErasmus wrote a remarkable 
satire of one of the more notorious popes, 
Julius II, also knownas “‘the Warrior Pope” 
for his militant policies. Julius took plea- 
sure in dressing in armor and actually led 
his troops into battle. Entitled Julius Ex- 
cluded from Heaven, Erasmus imagined 
the dead Julius clad in armor meeting St. 
Peter at the pearly gates, and having to 
explain to an amazed Peter what he had 
done to merit heaven. Naturally Julius had 
no success and was shown the way to hell 
instead. 

In 1539 Luther told a friend that 
Erasmus’s Julius “is as funny a tract as it 
is true and worth reading...It describes the 
papacy withmasterful, magnificent words, 
especially Julius, who was a terrible mon- 
ster, a cruel poisoner, and strenuous war- 
rior, who undertook everything he did 
because he wanted to make himself a god 
over the world.” Later historians have 
been kinder to Julius and we need not take 
Luther or Erasmus’s image of the warrior 
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pope at face value, nor continue to hold 
Julius’s sins against current officials of the 
Catholic Church. What is worth remem- 
bering is that Luther looked to Erasmus as 
a reliable source of information about 
important developments in the contempo- 
rary world. 

In fact it was after reading another 
German humanist, Ulrich von Hutten, who 
related other alleged papal misdealings, 
that Luther took the fateful step in 1519 of 
stating publicly that the head of the Catho- 
lic Church was “‘the antichrist, whom all 
the world has awaited.” This statement he 
wrote to another humanist, Georg Spalatin, 
who was Frederick the Wise’s advisor. 
Spalatin helped convince Frederick that 
Luther was a man well worth protecting. 
Thus humanists played a supporting role 
in Luther’s break with the Catholic Church 
by confirming his darkest fears about the 
chief priests of his mother church. And, 
perhaps, the humanists also found him 
some protection from them. 

There aresimilarexamples ofLuther’s 
admiration for an acceptance of humanist 
learning in history and literature which, 
for the sake of the reader’s patience, I will 
not belabor. What these examples might 
mean for educators in the Lutheran tradi- 
tion today requires a little more clarifica- 
tion. 
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Luther’s greatness is in no wise di- 
minished by observing that one of his 
primary callings was as a university pro- 
fessor which made him a member of a 
wide community of scholars. Indeed after 
he founded his church he never strayed far 
from the classroom at the University of 
Wittenberg. As amemberof that commu- 
nity he came into contact with scholars 
with gifts and abilities not his own. Many 
of those scholars as noted above were 
educators devoted to the humanities, or 
the liberal arts. Humanists believed that 
the liberal arts made others more fully 
human or, as some would probably say 
today, more fully aware of themselves and 
their world. 

Luther could never accept the opti- 
mistic notion of some humanists that edu- 
cation could speed people closer to God. 
On the other hand he did not believe that 
humanistfields of learning were necessar- 
ily the sources of heresy and seculariza- 
tion. They could, in fact, be staffs on 
which the church could find support. I, of 
course, do not want to put my own words 
in Luther’s mouth or pretend there is no 
difference between his university system 
and the modern one. Yet it seems to me 
that it is in the spirit of the Lutheran 
tradition to value higher education and 
those disciplines which comprise the lib- 
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eral arts. Otherwise, what use would 
Luther’s German New Testament have 
been had it not rested on the newest schol- 
arship and the most reliable ancient texts 
available? And what use would Luther’s 
volumes and volumes of theology have 
been had there not been someone to place 
them in a form useful for the preacher? 





.. if is in the spirit of the Lutheran 
tradition to value higher educa- 
tion... 





Moreover, Luther did not view uni- 
versity training as a warm up for a future 
vocation. The university was to be the 
seed bed of leadership, an undefinable 
mix of intellect and confidence which 
would inspire and persuade by example 
and from positions of authority. Indeed, 
Luther himself was not narrowly voca- 
tional in his outlook. If he were, it would 
be easy to imagine that he would have 
been a musician or remained an obscure 
theology professor in an out-of-the-way 
German university. 

To this extent the liberal arts have a 
big role to play in training leadership. This 
is not to say that students today need this 
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or that amount of hours in x, y and z 
disciplines. Ultimately education does 
not boil down to hours in programs. What 
it means is that the university needs to 
ready students to become visible and use- 
ful citizens. Students must also come 
from the lecture hall and seminar room 
withan appreciation ofthe enomnity,com- 
plexity, diversity and extent of the uni- 
verse they are entering. Educators in- 
vented the liberal arts for those purposes. 

Lest misunderstanding arise, aca- 
demic exploration within a Christian uni- 
versity considered in these remarks does 
notimply the acceptance of academic bomb 
throwers who irresponsibly attack tradi- 
tion in order to shock or wound. It does 
mean that there must be an examination of 
the human world which reflects the cur- 
rent ferment in society and the current 
world of ideas. How much more apt these 
notions are now as Concordia, River For- 


est, forexample, considers offering a doc- 
toral program to train men and women in 
the process of creating new knowledge. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING: 


Because this topic is rather technical, 
these suggestions are given for those inter- 
ested in exploring the humanist move- 
ment and its relationship to Lutheranism. 

For a discussion of German human- 
ists asreligious reformers and forerunners 
of the Reformation see Lewis Spitz, The 
Religious Renaissance of the German hu- 
manists, Cambridge: Harvard, 1963. 

For a taste of the debate between 
Luther and Erasmus on the freedom of the 
will see, Ernst Winter, editor, Erasmus- 
Luther, Discourse on Free Well, New 
York: Unger, 1961. 

Also see Philip Melanchton, Com- 
mentary on Romans, translated by Fred 
Kramer, St. Louis: Concordia, 1992.+ 





1994 SuNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The Westin Hotel Renaissance Center Detroit will be the setting for the Eleventh North 
American Lutheran Sunday School Convention of The Lutheran Church--Missouri Synod 


July 8-10, 1994. 


The registration fee for the event will be $50 per person. 
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The Walther League and the Education of 
Lutherans 


Throughout their history, Lutherans in the United States have lived out a paradoxical 
insider-outsider relationship with American culture.(1) Theresultis arecord ofoften amusing 
and occasionally poignant attempts by Lutherans to balance learning about their culture and 
learning about their faith. Fornearly acentury, young Lutherans learned through the medium 
of the International Walther League. Lutheran educators today can learn valuable lessons 
from the history of the League to help their students live faithfully in the public life of the 
future. 


LEARNING TO Love ANY LEAGUE 


It wasn’t easy to convince Lutherans that the Walther League, or any League for that 
matter, deserveda start. By the late nineteenth-century, people across the United States had 
organized themselves into a bewildering array of societies, associations, and leagues. 
Lutheran pastor G. Johannes of Erie, Pennsylvania, writing in 1897, thought most of these 
societies were “an abomination in the sight of God,” and about the interdenominational 
Y.M.C.A. in particular he blurted out: 

No, no! We, strict, unrelenting adherents to Lutheran doctrine, have through the 

unmerited Grace of God, the spirit of truecharity. And he prompts us to reject, to combat, 
Dr, Jon Pahl is amember of the Theology Department of Valparaiso University and teaches 


American religious history. He has written a history of the Walther League in commemora- 
tion of its 100th anniversary (See #3 in End Notes). 
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to testify against all teaching and 

teachers who deviate one jot or tittle 

from the revealed willofGod. That’s 
true charity.(2) 

Early in their history, Lutherans in 
America often had a hard time living “in, 
but not of, the world.” Any young 
Lutherans interested in starting a “worldly” 
league would clearly have had a hard time 
selling the idea to Rev. Johannes, with his 
peculiar understanding of “true charity.” 

Lutheran young people, however, 
were not all as “unrelenting” as Rev. 
Johannes, and consequently they pro- 
ceeded to taint themselves by mimicking 
the worldly “Y” and forming their own 
Young Men’s or Young Women’s societ- 
ies inlocalLutheran congregations around 
the country.(3) In St. Louis, for the earli- 
est example, a few young men who at- 
tended C.F.W. Walther’s Trinity Luth- 
eran Church learned in 1848 that Carl 
Gross, one of three seminarians enrolled 
at Walther’s log-cabin school in nearby 
Perry County, wasin dire financial straits. 
They raised funds to keep him in school, 
and with Walther’s encouragement made 
their collaboration permanent by found- 
ing the first young people’s society among 
Lutherans in the United States.(4) 

Other young Lutherans quickly fol- 
lowedtheexamplesetby Walther’schurch. 
For instance, in 1851 Georg Albert 
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Schieferdecker, pastor at Altenburg, Mis- 
souri, formed his own Juenglingsunter- 
Stuetzungsverein (Y outh-support-society), 
thus raising the frightening possibility that 
future generations of Lutherans would be 
bogged down with an unwieldy group 
name such as the Schieferdecker 
League.(S) By 1852 young men’s societ- 
ies were meeting in Lutheran churches in 
Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Fort Wayne, and Monroe, Michigan. 
Lutherans were learning to love Leagues. 


LEARNING TO Love THE WALTHER LEAGUE 


The Walther League was founded at 
First Trinity Lutheran Church, Buffalo, 
New York in 1893, but Lutherans still did 
not exactly rush to join. Many pastors of 
the Synodical Conference never allowed 
their young people to become members of 
the Walther League, and in fact on-going 
opposition to the League as a “church 
within the church” eventually led to the 
League’s demise in the late nineteen six- 
ties. But especially in its earliest years, 
young people learned to love the Walther 
League, and in the process learned to love, 
orat least live with, aspects of their culture 
as well. 

For instance, Leaguers in Buffalo in 
1896 learned to love something young 
Americans still enjoy when teachers make 
it part of their education, namely, games. 
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Lucy Apel reported in 1896 for Der 
Vereinsbote (which later became The 
Walther League Messenger) on an 
evening’s activity for the Young People’s 
Society of Calvary Lutheran Church in 
Buffalo: 

On the evening of Jan. 24th our soci- 

ety held their monthly social at the 

home of Miss Eugenia Bachmann. 

The most interesting part was spentin 

a “Peanut Hunt,” which was a very 

lively one. The first prize, a hand- 

some silver nutcracker, was won by 

Miss Lou Smith. The “Booby Prize,” 

a. . doll comically dressed, was won 

by Miss Sarah Hofmann. After the 

“hunt” an address was given by the 

Rev. Mr. Ruesskamp, the subject be- 

ing “Books,” which was attentively 

listened to.(6) 

Now, with just a few touches of the 
historical imagination, the way this night 
led young people to leam to love the 
Walther League, and a part of their cul- 
ture, can become apparent. 

So, let’s imagine that it’s a January in 
1896, around 7:00 p.m., afterdark. Young 
people, ages 16-30, some individually but 
mostin groups of three and four, announce 
themselves at the front door of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bachmann, well-respected members 
of Calvary Lutheran Church in Buffalo. 
The young guests are escorted by the 
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Bachmann’s 18 year old and very eligible 
daughter, Eugenia, into the parlor of the 
newly-constructed Victorian home. By 
7:30, about 25 youth have arrived, and 
they are invited to take seats which have 
been arranged in rows for the evening’s 
activities. The men are dressed in their 
best suits, white shirts, and collars, the 
women in their long dresses and bustles. 
They all sit, stiffly, while Eugenia ex- 
plains that the evening’s entertainment 
will include first a “Peanut Hunt,” and 
then a talk by the Rev. Ruesskamp on 
“Books.” 

A small wicker basket is handed out 
to each young person, and then Eugenia 
begins to countdown: “Five, Four, Three, 
Two, One, Go!,” atwhichthe young people 
rise from their chairs and begin to spread 
out throughout the huge house. They are 
in search of peanuts, hidden in cabinets, 
on the floor, behind gas lamps, in corners. 
Voices and laughter begin to filter back to 
the parlor. Phillip Riefler and Amanda 
Apel both spot a peanut on the second step 
of an oak stair-case, both bend down to 
reach for it at the same time, and their 
shoulders brush. Charles Becker and Lou 
Smith discover themselves alone in Dr. 
Backmann’s study, where they stare si- 
lently at one another for a long, long mo- 
ment. Lou scurries off in a frantic, and 
obviously successful, search for peanuts. 
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She wins the nutcracker. Sarah Hofmann 
only finds three peanuts, but if she had not 
been following George Becker wherever 
he went, she might have found more. 





Who wouldn’t love a League 
that let young people be both 
squirrelly and spiritually edified ? 





After 20 exciting minutes, the young 
people regroup in the parlor. The “most 
interesting part” of the evening is over; for 
the rest of the night the young people, 
hearts pounding, “attentively listened to” 
the Rev. Ruesskamp talk about “books.” 
By the time the youth went home, no one 
remained “squirrelly,” and in fact they 
could report to their parents that they had 
been spiritually edified.(7) Make learning 
“fun” and half the battle is won. Who 
wouldn’t love a League that let young 
people be both squirrelly and spiritually 
edified? 

Well, many pastors thoughtthatbooks 
alone ought to have been sufficient to 
educate goodLutheran youth. The Walther 
Leaguers aged 13 to 18, called “Juniors,” 
were particularly resistant to book learn- 
ing, however, and often took matters into 
their own hands when things got dull. 
“Junior work is difficult and discourag- 
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ing,” wrote the editors of The Walther 
League Messenger in 1916: 
In mostcases failure is due to vandal- 
ism and rowdyism.... Junior mem- 
bers have mastered the science of 
vandalism. They deface walls; use 
books, chairs or anything they can lay 
their hands on and toss them about. If 
articles are broken, so much greater 
the fun. At a social gathering, where 
eats are served, dishes are used for 
baseballs in a dining room, food is 
thrown aboutand...aviewoftherooms 
after the crowd has left would make 
anyone blush with shame before a 
stranger, while confessing that the 
place was left in this condition by our 
Lutheran young people.(8) 
Apparently, some lessons about culture 
have to be learned by each generation. 
The Walther League, then, educated 
young people by introducing them to a 
precarious balance between secular and 
sacred learning. Belonging to the League 
taught young people an amazing range of 
lessons. Leaguers learned to travel, to 
read their Bibles, to worship, to be leaders, 
and to serve their neighbor. They sup- 
ported, on their own, a Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium in Wheat Ridge, Colorado. They 
bought and ran Hospices or Settlement 
Homes in major cities around the country. 
They learned manners, morals, organiza- 
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tion, oratory, parliamentary procedure, and 
patriotism. They learned to sing and to 
dance (although they often disguised the 
latter fact by calling their dance nights 
“play party games”). They held annual 
conventions from 1893 to 1968, published 
countless manuals, tracts, and brochures, 
raised millions of dollars, and published a 
monthly journal continuously over 70 
years. Young people, given trust and 
proper guidance, can learn to lead. 


LEARNING TO Live IN Pusuc LFE 


Ultimately, of course, the goal of 
Lutheraneducationis to prepare people to 
live out their faith in public life. The 
League often accomplished this task well, 
for both womenand men. Linda Schroeder, 
a Leaguer in the late 1950's, and now 
coordinator of acommunity-prisonermin- 
istry in St. Louis, credits the League with 
“making me who I am; preparing me for 
the work I do.”(9) Senator Paul Simon, a 
Leaguer in Southern Illinois, will present 
one of the keynote addresses at the Re- 
union of OWLS (Old Walther Leaguers) 
at the Hyatt Regency O’ Hare, May 20-24, 
1993. The reunion will be sponsored by 
Wheat Ridge Ministries, which carries on 
the Walther League legacy of Christian 
service. 

The lessons the Leaguers learned 
ranged widely, though. On the one hand, 
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Leaguersleamed thatthe sexes couldshare 
authority inachurchorganization. Women 
voted in the Walther League in 1900, fully 
twenty years before they could vote for 
President of the United States. On the 
other hand, they leamed in 1939 as the 
answer to “That Vexing Questionof Danc- 
ing?” that: 

There is no essential difference be- 

tween theembrace of “petting” which 

is so generally indulged in by frivo- 
lous young people in our days, and 
the embrace of themodem dance...Our 
young “neckers” and “petters” are 
doing something that almost deserves 
the word “unnaturalact.”...Any physi- 
cal contact, in fact, any form of com- 
munication by word, or glance, or 
picture, or gesture, or posture, which 
is apt to arouse or to strengthen carnal 
desires, whether that be in the home, 
in an auto, in a boat, on the dance- 
floor, or anywhere else, is sinful.(10) 

Now, which of these legacies—in- 
Clusive faith grounded in spiritual trust, or 
repressive legalism that stumbled over the 
physical realities of life—is the lasting 
one from the Walther League? 

The answer to that question, as I see 
it, remains to be determined. The Walther 
League nurtured young people so that they 
could realize their hopes and dreams. 
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Whatever the content of its pedagogy, the 
Walther League tried to teach Lutheran 
young people to bring their faith to bear on 
the critical issues of their time: sex and 
marriage, war andpeace, hungerandhope. 
E. J. Gallmeyer, who was President of the 
League from 1928-1933, put it well when 
asked what the League meant to him. The 
Walther League, he said, was “a realiza- 
tionof my hopes and dreams...[Itprovided 
me an acceptance which] I did not 
find...with my associates on the outside. 
They laughed at me.” 

The Walther League, then, was well 
suited to a time when German Lutherans 
needed protection from the perils of mod- 
ern America. Today, young Lutherans 
have learned how not to be laughed at. It 
remains to be seen, and is in many ways up 
to educators today to determine, whether 
young Lutherans will be able to share in 
the joyful laughter which comes from 
knowing that in Christ their hopes and 
dreams are gathered together with the 
hopes and dreams of all.+ 
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Focus on the Concordias 


Concordia University in River Forest: 
Roots to Wings 


Elaine Sipe 


“Roots to Wings,” the theme of this year’s faculty seminar, is descriptive of Concordia, 
River Forest in this its one hundred twenty-ninth year. Rooted in God’s Word, Concordia has 
been protected by and raised up on the wings of God. From its roots in Addison Seminary with 
43 students in 1864, Concordia University now carries on its wings over 1700 students. From 
its roots in small-town Addison, Concordia now serves metropolitan Chicago and beyond. 

In one lecture of a series presented by Concordia faculty in the 1972-73 academic year 
as part of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod’s 125th Anniversary, Stephen A. Schmidt, a 
faculty member, challenged Concordia. He wrote, “As we look to the future we ought to seek 
new ways of losing ourselves for His world. Dare we energetically prepare teachingministers 
for the city? Dare we develop adult education programs for our immediate community and 
the broader western suburbs? Dare we open our doors to the church at large, the interdenomi- 
national world of Christendom? Dare we seek new ministries still unrevealed?” (Schmidt, 
1973) Concordia is now taking up the challenge. 

The City serves as home for many students and as a field of service for others who hold 
babies at Cook County Hospital, rehab apartments at Cabrini Green (a Chicago Housing 
Authority project), or who help the people of Chicago in other ways. The School of Graduate 
Studies has inaugurated a “Teachers for Chicago Program” in which it joins with the Chicago 
Public Schools and the Chicago Teachers Unionto provide a Masterof Arts degree and Illinois 
State Board of Education Certification. 








Elaine Sipe is an alumna of Concordia, River Forest and serves her alma mater as its Dean 
of the College of Continuing Education. 
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Along with the Northern Illinois Dis- 
trict and the English District, Concordia is 
a part of the Center for Urban Ministry 
designed to serve Lutheran parishes and 
schools in Chicago. The College of Con- 
tinuing Education recently surveyed Luth- 
eran church professionals in northern Iilli- 
nois to assess their educational needs. The 
College aims to continue providing pro- 
fessional workshops, seminars and con- 
ferences such as the annual conferences 
on reading, early childhood education, 
and church music, while expanding its 
offerings to other professional areas. 
Through the College of Continuing Edu- 
cation Concordia’s arm reaches out to 
serve the people of Chicago and its sub- 
urbs by offering educationalactivities spe- 
cifically addressing their needs. 

True to its roots, Concordia Univer- 
sity-River Forest “offers Christian educa- 
tion at the collegiate level as a way of 
sharing the Gospel of Jesus Christ, aiding 
students to develop a sense of vocation 
and preparing them for leadership in a 
variety of fields and endeavors.” Its Mis- 
sion Statement continues, “As a univer- 
sity of the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod, Concordia aspires to the highest 
standards of excellence, blending a con- 
fessional Lutheran perspective with a lib- 
eral arts foundation for the free pursuit of 
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knowledge and understanding. The spiri- 
tual elements of college life and worship 
provide a focus for growth, renewal, and 
personal expressions of faith.” 





Concordia has educated persons 
of all ages. Lifelong learning is 
not just an ideal, but a present 
reality on the campus. 





From the first class of “older men (35 
to 40 years of age) and young boys” Con- 
cordia has educated persons of all ages. 
Lifelong learning is not just an ideal, buta 
present reality on the campus. From the 
infant of less than one year in the Early 
Childhood Center’s Child Care Program 
to the 77 year old current full-time student 
in Concordia’s Organizational Manage- 
ment Program, the University offers pro- 
grams to meet each one’s needs. In re- 
sponse to the major shift in America’s 
higher education clientele and consequent 
varied study patterns, Concordia offers 
courses designed to meet the assessed 
needs of adult learners at times and places 
convenient to these busy professionals 
who are a part of the seven million adults 
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enrolled in college credit programs 
throughout the United States. 

In view of the fact that only 20 per- 
cent of the total Americancollege popula- 
tionis full time, in residence, and less than 
22 years of age, Concordia has changed to 
meet these new challenges. Faculty mem- 
bers often fly to St. Louis, Springfield and 
Indianapolis to teach graduate and Collo- 
quy courses on Saturdays. Others travel 
by car to Moline, Illinois and various parts 
of the Chicago area to teach evening and 
weekend courses which range from theol- 
ogy to management, including education 
and psychology. 

Concordia’s Organizational Manage- 
ment Program, designed for persons 25 
years of age or older who desire to com- 
plete the college degree they may have 
started much earlier in life, was begun in 
May, 1990 and has already graduated 29 
students. Some of these are now pursuing 
graduate studies at Concordia, the Univer- 
sityof Chicago, and Rosary College, while 
others are advancing in their professions 
or starting new businesses. Concordia is 
preparing for the future by responding to 
the new demands of an increasingly di- 
versestudent body whileremaining true to 
its roots by living out Gospel values and 
inspiring its students to do the same, re- 
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gardless of their age, ethnic background, 
or faith tradition. 

From the roots of educating teachers 
for Lutheran schools to the wings of pre- 
paring numerous church professionals 
Concordia continues to serve the chang- 
ing needs of God’s people. Teachers, 
directors of Christian education, and dea- 
conesses receive degrees from Concordia 
and are placed in Missouri Synod congre- 
gations, but their relationship with Con- 
cordia continues. Recently an educational 
needs assessment of church workers in 
northern Illinois was done to determine 
how Concordia can help these persons 
continue their professional education. 
Church work students enrolled at Concor- 
dia in the 1991-92 academic year num- 
bered 463 with 311 of them planning to 
teach in Lutheran Schools. 

Responding to present and future 
needs of the church and society requires 
curriculum change. From the roots of 
theology, music, and educational meth- 
ods, the curriculum of Concordia has ex- 
panded to include a full range of liberal 
arts and sciences as well as professional 
fields of study. Baccalaureate degrees are 
awarded in 26 majors by the College of 
Arts and Sciences. A bachelor of science 
degree in nursing is offered jointly with 
West Suburban College of Nursing and a 
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bachelor of arts in organizational manage- 
ment degree is awarded by the College of 
Continuing Education. The College of 
Education offers degrees in early child- 
hood, elementary education and second- 
ary education. Tracing its roots to the 
graduate program begun in 1957, the 
School of Graduate Studies offers ad- 
vanced degrees to professionals in educa- 
tion, music, human services, psychology 
and gerontology, 13 masters degrees anda 
Certificate of Advanced Studies. Doc- 
toral programs are under consideration 
with a decision to be made in this aca- 
demic year. 

Curriculum change to meet diverse 
student needs must be accompanied by 
appropriate educational methodology and 
multiple means of delivering educational 


services. Facilitation of adult learning in 
the Organizational Management Program 
requires that faculty members attend work- 
shops in adult education. A task force is 
exploring the maze of distance learning 
techniques to determine which of the many 
technologies available will best serve 
Concordia’s current and future students. 

Remembering its deep roots in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as Savior and King, 
Concordia University strives to fly with 
confidence in God’s eternal love and pro- 
tection.+ 


REFERENCES: 


Schmidt, Stephen A., “College with a Cause 
Revisited,” in MOTIF, (Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Iinois), 1973. 
Undergraduate Bulletin, Concordia Univer- 
sity, 1992. 





New Series Focuses Kips ON THE ENVIRONMENT 


St. Louis, Mo.—Adults spend a lot of time worrying about the environment-—protesting, 
legislating, recycling. They want to leave a better world for their children. God’s Green 
Earth series (Concordia) gets kids involved with saving creation, too. 


The series includes two books for 6- to 9-year-olds and two books for 8- to 10-year-olds. 
An active short story format in each book helps children develop an ecological and 
environmental awareness. In addition, the books provide practical ideas for putting this 
awareness into practice, as well as teaching valuable lessons about Christian love and service 


toward mankind, God’s greatest creation. 


The GreenTeam and The Water Detectives are written for the 6- to 9-year-old beginning 
reader. Each of the five stories by KarenO’Connor includes a simple “earth-saving” activity. 
For the more advanced 8- to 10-year-old reader there’s A Tree in Sprocket’s Pocket and 
Wiggler’s Worms, both by Paulette Nehemias. The 10 stories in each book end with a simple 


activity. 
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Rich Bimler 


Let’s Play “Hug-O’ -War!” 
Down with tugs! Up with hugs! 


Do you remember playing the old “tug of war” game when you 
were a Child? I still do, andI probably have bruises on my knees to 
prove it. My team never did seem to win! 

Unfortunately, too many of us are still playing tug 0’ war. And 
instead of bruising our knees, we continue to bruise our self-worth, 
others’ self-esteem, relationships, team ministries, and on and on. 

I’m tired of playing tug 0’ war. I’m ready to play “hug 0’ war”! 
Some creative person from Project CARE in Defiance, Ohio put it this 
way: 

I will not play at tug o’ war 

I'd rather play at hug o’war 

Where everyone hugs 

Instead of tugs, 

Where everyone giggles 

And rolls on the rug, 

Where everyone kisses, 

And everyone grins 

And everyone cuddles, 

And everyone wins! 

Why not spend some time at your next staff meeting, faculty 
gathering, family devotions, youth group, Bible study, or some other 
gathering of people to discuss ways that each of us can play the “hug 
0’ war” game instead of the “tug 0’ war” game. 

And thanks, Lord, for “tugging” us to the cross and empty tomb 
to show us that you continue to hug us with your love, forgiveness and 
joy! 

Let the “Hug 0’ War” games begin—starting with me!-++ 
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Perry Bresemann 


Sometimes We Forget 


Sometimes we forget things that are not really important 
and sometimes we forget things that are very important. 

Sometimes we take things for granted. Sometimes we think 
that everyone knows what we know and thinks like we think. 
Sometimes we assume that everyone understands why we do 
what we do and yet... 

There are parents who are sending children to your school 
who don’t know why they are sending their children to your 
school. 

There are parents who don’t understand how you are 
willing to work longer, carry more responsibilities, and earn less 
money than your public school counterparts. 

There are members of your congregation who don’t know 
why they are supporting Christian education. There are mem- 
bers who know that your school is a good school—they just 
don’t know why! 

There are those on your faculty who love to serve their Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ but have forgotten how to climb above 
the inconveniences of the day and the difficulties of the moment 
in order to communicate this joy of service to their students. 

There are days when you and I forget that we need to be 
teachers—not only of the students, but also of the parents and 
the members and of one another. We need to teach and reteach. 
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Lutheran schools share Christ! Yes we do a good job of preparing students to be 
productive citizens. We do teach them to read and write. We do teach them to calculate and 
to appreciate. Yet our first charge is clearly to share Jesus as we teach. 

Lutheran schools teach God’s Word! We teach God’s people His truths. We prepare His 
children for a life of service to Him. We help students understand God’s Word and to make 
ita part of their lives. We help students understand God’s commands for their lives and to 
apply His standards to their daily living. 

Lutheran schools help carry outGod’s commands to teach. Lutheran schools help parents 
and congregations carry out their responsibility to train children. Together this important 
responsibility is shared by pastors, teachers, members of the congregation and parents. 

Sometimes we forget that Lutheran schools are special. Sometimes others “forget” 
because they don’t know. Tell someone about the special ministry of the Lutheran school 
today!-+ 


ALCM Wit PususH New Journal 


The first issue of Cross Accent, a semiannual journal for those interested in church 
music, will appear in January, 1993. The joumal is a publication of the Association of 
Lutheran Church Musicians (ALCM), a professional and service organization for volunteer, 
part-time and full time musicians and pastors serving in Lutheran parishes in the United 
States and Canada. The ALCM has about 1300 members. 


A free copy of the journal is available as long as supplies last by calling the ALCM 
Hotline, 1-800-624-ALCM (2526). 
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Carl Schalk 


No Fleecy Clouds and Little 
Lambs 


What makes a hymn good for children? 

Answers may vary, but too much religious song foisted upon 
children today suggests that the silly, the puerile, and the childish have 
taken over. Examples are legion. Generally sensible suggestions 
which have long served to shape texts and tunes forchildrenare twisted 
by current politically correct thought to serve their own ends. The 
results have generally been disastrous. 

Where the simple and the childlike is desired, we are given the 
simplistic and the childish. Writing texts “at a child’s level of 
understanding” seems to result in a general aversion to significant 
subjects (when have you last sung a children’s hymn about death or 
dying?). Use of repeated melodic and rhythmic figures to aid learning 
devolves into trite and boring melodies. And where children’s voices 
should soar, we are given low-pitched tunes that encourage the worst 
kind of sound. 

Children are capable of more than this. Our adult cock-sureness 
of what children like, want, or are capable of, however, has resulted in 
a patronizing dietofreligious junksong beingfed to ourchildren intoo 
many churches. 

It was notalwaysso. Go back, forexample, toReformation times. 
The political situation was desperate. The Turks were at the gates of 
Europe. King Ferdinand had suffered a great defeat at the hands of the 
Mohammedan Turks at Budapest in 1541. The king of France had 
made a pact with Suleiman against the empire. Things could hardly 
have been worse. 
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In these threatening circumstances was written “A Children’s hymn, to be sung against 
the two arch-enemies of Christ and His holy Church, the Pope andthe Turk.” It was mostlikely 
to be sung by the boys choir in a special prayer service. It read as follows: 


Lord, keep us steadfast in your word; 
Curb those who by deceit or sword 
Would wrest the kingdom from your Son 
And bring to naught all he has done. 


Lord Jesus Christ, your pow’r make known, 
For you are Lord of lords alone; 

Defend your holy Church that we 

May sing your praise triumphantly. 


O Comforter of priceless worth, 
Send peace and unity on earth; 
Support us in our final strife 
And lead us out of death to life. 


Would such a hymn pass the politically correct test for children’s hymns today? No 
dallying with diminutives (“little Jesus,” “little lambs”) here; no keeping children stuck ina 
land of “fleecy clouds and little lambs” here; no hesitation to address situations of life and 
death. Besides, what author sensitive toa child’s world would attempt to introduce Trinitarian 
language, or would speak of life, death, and “our final strife” with children? Definitely not 
for children. Such a hymn would hardly pass muster by today’s standards. 

The author of this “Children’s hymn”? Martin Luther. 

In 1542, one year after this hymn was probably written, in a letter to the headmaster of 
the Torgau Latin School, Luther indicated he was sending his son John Luther to him to be 
drilled in—among other things—music. it is not unlikely that while there Luther’s son sang 
this “Children’s hymn.” 

Perhaps we might make a start at improving today’s situation by teaching it to our 
children.+ 
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Shirley Morgenthaler 


Learning from Emily 


I recently spent three delicious days with my granddaughter, 
Emily. What a delight to be in the presence of a three-year-old! 

To witness again the wonder and curiosity that comes with being 
three. To experience again the enthusiasm and energy that have built 
up to breakneck speed over the past 37 months. To live again with the 
love and liveliness of a 38-inch body on two non-stop feet. To listen 
again to the chatter and challenges of a tongue and a mind that are 
discovering the world at an incredible speed. 

To see the future, mine and hers, unfold before me. To be aware 
of God’s amazing goodness and wisdom as hereadies this child andher 
contemporaries to shape the world in their generation. 

What an amazing God we have! A God who gives young children 
the capacity to discover and to learn... The capacity to teach adults 
through their questions, to lead adults through their curiosity, to 
humble adults through their perceptions. Their capacity to beguile 
adults through their charm, to challenge adults through their energy 
and needs. 

Asateacher, you are often too busy to see the children in yourcare 
as I was able to see Emily. Buteach Emily and Emil in your classroom 
is important....to parents....to grandparents....t0 God. Each of those 
children is known by God in more intimate ways than even a doting 
grandparent can imagine. Each of those children is unique and special 
because the God who made them put them together just that way! 

Did you ever stop to think thateach child is created only once, one 
ofakind? Did you ever stop to think how much more special that is 
than the one-of-a-kind painting or sculpture thatis so prized? Did you 
ever stop to think how amazing it is that that one-of-a-kind-ness is 
repeated in classroom after classroom, all across the country and the 
world?! Isn’t GOD amazing?! 
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“But what’s the point of all this?” you ask. The point, dear reader, is that this amazing 
fact puts a burden of responsibility on each of us. That burden is to remember that one-of-a- 
kind-ness on a day by day basis as we work with children and their parents in classrooms and 
child care centers throughout our church. That burden is to reflect and revisit that amazement 
on a regular basis as we plan activities and experiences for our classrooms. 

If God took the time to create and to know each of us separately and individually, can we 
do less than know each child separately and individually? If God takes the time to listen to 
each ofus separately and individually, can we do less than listen separately and individually? 
If God takes the time to care for each of our needs separately and individually and lovingly, 
CAN WE DO LESS? 

The wonder and curiosity and enthusiasm of your Emilies and Emils is a challenge that 
your great God has entrusted to you. The wonder of your Carls and Carols is an opportunity 
to respond with an awe of God’s creation that will be caught more powerfully than it can ever 
be taught. The curiosity of your Sams and Samanthas is an opportunity to demonstrate a 
curiosity and love of learning that will be a lifetime legacy for each of them. The enthusiasm 
of your Donnas and Donalds is the ignition of energy that awaits your facilitation and 
encouragement toward an ongoing spark of learning and living. 

As you teach young children today, you are teaching the most important legacy God has 
given us for the future. You are teaching the Jose and the Jesse who will fill our schools and 
pulpits in leadership one day. You are teaching the Jolethas and Josephs who will run our 
businesses and our nations of the future. You are teaching the parents of the next generation 
and giving them the foundation they will take with them into tomorrow. 

What will they remember about your classroom, your care? Will they store up memories 
of a faith-full teacher who loves her Lord? Will they collect keepsakes of wonder and awe in 
God’s creation? Will they accumulate mementos of delight in learning from a teacher who 
never stopped his own learning? 

Yet your teaching is not just for tomorrow, butalso for today. IF Emily comes to your 
classroom, I want you to make her todays interesting and joyful and secure. I want you to give 
her what she needs for today as well as for tomorrow. I hope... no, I pray... that you will show 
her the Jesus who loves her and died to make her His own. I want you to remember that every 
child in your classroom is somebody’s Emily!+ 
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Eugene L. Krentz 


Postscript 


Postscripts are not uncommon. At one time or another we have 
added them to a communication. I am bold to attempt a postscript 
following the insightful and thought provoking series of articles, 
focusing on higher education, which appeared in recent issues of 
Lutheran Education. 

The energy, interest and support given to higher education is not 
misplaced. It is my firm conviction that the mission of higher 
education is linked to the mission of the Synod, every parish and to 
every elementary and secondary school of the church. We must pay 
more than superficial attention to this relationship. Not to do so will 
have significant consequences for the present and the future. 

We shall not capture a bygone era as we press toward the next 
century. Nor do I believe that it will be sufficient just to drift toward 
it without any attention to planning and deliberately charting the 
course that higher education must take to be strong, creative and 
viable. 

With diverse perspectives, competing interests and agendas, it 
will be a challenge to shape the future for higher education. But the 
momentis opportune and we cannot afford theluxury of mistakes. The 
recentlyapproved Concordia University Systemaffords another chance 
for us to strengthen the academic fabric of the Synod. It will take work, 
however, to accomplish this. Clear, precise thinking; a vision of what 
can be; bold, creative planning; ultimately, the resolve and commit- 
ment to do the best things, will be mandatory. 

AS we go about the work, the academic task of the higher 
education enterprise must be at the center of things. Fiscal consider- 
ations dare not be minimized, but they must not be the center of things. 
In addition, it is important that we are unwavering in our commitment, 
to be Lutheran colleges and universities where Biblical, Christian 
theology and the Gospel are taken seriously.+ 
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At Lutheran Brotherhood, 
we believe there's 
more than one way 


to invest in the future. 


Lutheran Brotherhood is much more 


than a solid, stable insurance organization. 


We're also a mem- 
bership organization for 
Lutherans, a fraternal 
benefit society, with a 
strong sense of volun- 
teerism and helping 
others. 

Each year, 
Lutheran Brotherhood 
supports and participates 
in community outreach 
programs and Lutheran institutions all 
over America, ranging from disaster relief 
to improving the environment. 

Beyond that, we provide one of the 
widest selections of high quality invest- 
ment opportunities in the industry. 

Our financial strength has earned us 
A.M. Best's highest rating At++ (Superior) 
for such factors as our long history of 
uninterrupted dividend payments. And 
Standard and Poor's has given us its top 
rating (AAA) for our claims-paying ability. 

Our many products include mutual 
funds, retirement plans, annuities, life 





and disability insurance, and mote. 

We can show you which product 
or combination is best 
for you and your family 
right now. 

And we offer the 
flexibility to update 
your program as your 
needs change. 

Service? Our 
representatives are all 
carefully selected and 
highly professional. 

And they will work closely with 
you to help you map out your own 
personal financial strategy. 

The result is a well-thought-out 
portfolio tailored to your specific needs. 

So if you're looking for an organi- 
zation that can be a real asset in your 
financial future and in your community, 
just give our local representative a call. 

Lutheran Brotherhood. A lot of 
services for the money. 


Invesament products are disuibuted by Lutheran Brotherhood Secunties Corp... 
625 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN 55415. © Lutheran Brotherhood, 1991 
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Because the future is in 
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God’s Green Earth Series 


What happens to God’s | Forages 6 to 9. Five easy-to- 
creation depends on how | read stories in each title. 
future generations treat it. | The Green Team 56-1685YCD 
Teach young readers how to | The Water Detectives 

“keep it green” with the fun, | 56-1686YCD 

Bible-based stories in the 
God’s Green Earth Series. | For ages 8 to 12. 


Ineachbook, children not only Ten stories in each title. 

learn how to be good stew- | A Tree in Sprocket’s Pocket 
ards of God’s green earth, 56-1696YCD 

they also learn valuable les- | Wiggler’s Worms 56-1697YCD 
sons about Christianlove and 
service toward God's great- 
est creation—mankind. 


Make God’s Green Earth 
books available to young 
readers! $4.95 each 
(plus shipping and handling) 


To order, call 


CONCORDIA. 


PUBLISHING | HOUSE 


1-800-325-3040 
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